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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Horak Defines Nature of Socialist Pluralism 
24000028 Prague TRIBUNA in Czech 
16 Nov 88 pp I, 3 


[Article by Karel Horak: “What Kind of Pluralism?”] 


[Text] Pluralism has been a topic of discussions for 
several centuries. Translated from Latin, it means “mul- 
titude.” We use that word to designate philosophical 
concepts according to which everything in life is com- 
posed of numerous isolated substances which have no 
common basis. Gradually, pluralism was transformed 
into a methodology predominating in bourgeois philos- 
ophy and sociology. It is a contradiction to dialectic- 
materialistic monism. 


On its basis bourgeois science created a score of theories 
which had in the past, and still have, one common 
denominator: they deny the existence of objective laws 
of social development and of a single determining basis 
of society. Their common aim is to justify the continuity 
of capitalist domination. 


In bourgeois politology and propaganda the term “plu- 
ralism” has gradually moved into the political arena. 
The bourgeoisie defines political pluralism as a system of 
two or more political parties fighting among themselves 
to gain plurality in elections. At the same time, those 
parties (which may once act as ruling parties and then as 
Opposition parties) do not differ fundamentally in their 
attitudes to the capitalist system. For that reason, it is 
extremely inaccurate to call that system political plural- 
ism. This terminological camouflage is supposed to 
conceal the fact that most parties competing for power 
represent this or that part of the bourgeoisie. Nothing 
can be changed by the fact that in certain capitalist siates 
socialist or social democratic parties, with which the 
workers’ class is affiliated, hold relatively strong posi- 
tions and at certain times are in power. They, too, 
consistently defend private ownership of the means of 
production and the bourgeois system. 


Parties or movements whose program calls for the abo- 
lition of capitalism are persecuted in capitalist states and 
because of the policy of discrimination against them, 
their members and those who vote for them, they have 
no chance to assert themselves in any meaningful way. 


The slogan of political pluralism has become an impor- 
tant weapon for bourgeoisie ideology and for the revi- 
sionists in their struggle against socialism. A political 
system in which the Marxist-Leninist parties hold posi- 
tions of leadership is accused of violating democratic 
principles, and the Marxist-Leninist parties of usurpa- 
tion of power, and so on. After the victorious socialist 
revolution the socialist system is blamed for failing to 
permit the activity of opposition political parties, in 
other words, of those forces which before the revolution 
represented the bourgeoisie or were associated with it. 
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By the same token, history has irrefutably confirmed that 
those parties disqualified themselves from political life 
because they had obstructed progressive changes and 
because their activities contradicted the will of the 


people. 


It is sufficient to recall the 1945-48 period in our 
country. Although the representatives of the National 
Socialist Party, of the People’s [Catholic] Party and of 
the [Social] Democratic Party accepted all proposed 
programs (i.e., the Program of the Kosice Government, 
the Building Program of the Gottwald Government, and 
the 2-Year Plan), those parties aligned themselves with 
the bourgeoisie and intentionally obstructed the imple- 
mentation of those programs, and used every means in 
their attempt to stop the advancement of our national 
and democratic revolution. When their leaders realized 
that our people were supporting the policies of the CPCZ 
rather than their reactionary efforts, they attempted to 
stage a reactionary coup—and were defeated once and 
for all. It is understandable that individuals who tried to 
return our country to the pre-Munich capitalist condi- 
tions had to leave the political scene. Furthermore, after 
February [1948] those persons and their allies organized 
acts of sabotage, arson and murder of workers’ represen- 
tatives in order to disrupt the formation of our socialist 
society. 


The critics of socialism are not interested in the fact that 
even after the victory of the socialist revolution in our 
country and in other socialist countries (for example, in 
the GDR, in the Polish People’s Republic), other polit- 
ical parties have been directly involved in the govern- 
ment because they recognized the Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties as the leading political power and took an active part 
in the implementation of the program of the building of 
socialism. 


In particular, recently, in conjunction with the restruc- 
turing program, the bourgeois and revisionist propa- 
ganda conspicuously stepped up its campaign and tried 
to impress on the mind of the people that the process of 
democratization in socialist countries should be based 
on political pluralism. Bourgeois media are voicing 
demands of various polito!ogues, commentators and all 
kinds of so-called informal groups (composed mainly of 
individuals who for one or another reason do not agree 
with socialism) from socialist countries; it is obvious that 
they want nothing less than that the socialist countries 
open their doors and legalize the opposition, i.e., that 
such individuals and groups be permitted to organize 
political parties, or—for the starters—at least some polit- 
ical organizations or clubs that could operate legally, 
and, let us add, legally subvert socialism. Slogans chal- 
lenge the communist party’s sincerity about the restruc- 
turing program, saying that it must renounce its 
“monopoly of power” and legalize the activities of the 
Opposition, reevaluate its own leading role, enable the 
political parties and their programs to compete in free 
elections, etc. In their essence, such slogans demand 
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nothing less than that the Marxist-Leninist party be 
deprived of its leading political position and that a 
system of pluralism according to the bourgeois concept 
be inaugurated. 


If we look at the problem of the opposition in the 
socialist system from the historical point of view, facts 
convincingly prove that the opposition—no matter what 
slogan it may use—cannot be other than antisocialist. 
Whether it was the program of the Mensheviks and Esers 
after the Great October Revolution, or of the forces that 
in 1956 organized the counterrevolution in the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic, or of the revisionists and other 
adventurers during the so-called Prague Spring in Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968, or the leadership of the “Solidarity” 
in the Polish People’s Republic in the early 1980's, all of 
them were trying to overthrow socialism. 


The situation today is no different. The illegal “‘Soli- 
darity” movement in the Polish People’s Republic 
demands through L. Walesa (for the time being) “trade- 
unionist pluralism,” legalization of its activities, an 
opportunity for several trade union organizations to 
operate in the same enterprise, unrestricted trade, free- 
dom of assembly, changes in the political system...and 
political pluralism (which allegedly can wait for a while). 
The “Free Initiative Association” in the Hungarian 
People’s Republic has brought together various 
“informal groups” which call themselves opposition 
forces; its adopted objective concerns a “change of the 
country’s constitutional system, including introduction 
of parliamentarism and of a pluralistic system, new 
elections, the right of association and of founding free 
trade unions, and freedom of the press.” At a press 
conference in Vienna on 15 September 1988 some of its 
leaders expressed their demand in a more specific fash- 
ion: they want a system of several political parties 
according to Western models. The demands of the so- 
called informal groups in our country (whose organizers 
are members of “Charter 77”) follow the same direc- 
tion—abolition of our party’s leading role, renewal of the 
private enterprise system, including agriculture and cul- 
ture, establishment of “independent” media, publishing 
houses, “independent” trade unions and other organiza- 
tions, and so forth. 


Even our enemies have learned something. They do not 
publicly reveal their antisocialist objectives, but obscure 
their political aims with slogans of “pluralism” and often 
invoke the constitutionally guaranteed freedoms. How- 
ever, they intentionally interpret the Constitution out of 
context (freedom of expression, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of association, etc); our Constitution is the 
constitution of our socialist society, which guarantees 
freedoms of the interest and to the benefit of socialism. 
Any abstract and not class-oriented interpretation of 
those articles of the Constitution—as though they guar- 
anteed rights and freedoms also to those whose aims and 
goals are to subvert our socialist society—is incorrect, 
and its only purpose is to deceive our public. 


POLITICAL 


We reject any bourgeois interpretation of the concept of 
political pluralism which seeks to break the socialist sys- 
tem gradually, from within, to subvert the unity of our 
people, and to foment chaos and confusion. We want to 
make it crystal clear that democratization means neither 
liberalization nor introduction of elements or systems of 
bourgeois democracy and a political free-for-all; it means 
improvement of socialist democracy. We do not and will 
not change a thing in the foundations of the socialist 
system which is socialist ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the leading role of the workers’ class and of the 
Marxist-Leninist party, planned management of national 
economy, rewards according to performance, and mass 
participation of the working people in the government. 
The aim of the restructuring and democratization is to 
reflect the essence of socialism in its undistorted form, and 
to eradicate errors, shortcomings, and obstacles that 
impede a far-reaching development of our people’s initia- 
tive and their greater involvement in the government of 
our society, whose consequence is the stagnation of our 
economic development. 


When pluralism is mentioned in the context of the 
restructuring program of the CSSR and USSR, it is 
neither an abstract concept stripped of its class sub- 
stance, nor some imitation of pluralism as practiced by 
the bourgeois society. We always speak of socialist 
pluralism based on socialist democracy and on the 
leading role of the communist party. The 10th session of 
the CPCZ Central Committee clearly stated: “We 
stressed on a number of occasions that we regard our 
political system, which is represented by the National 
Front and by the agencies of our people’s government, as 
one of the forms of socialist pluralism.” In other words, 
pluralism which reflects real power of the working peo- 
ple, which offers many different groups of citizens as well 
as individuals ample opportunities to express and satisfy 
their interests in agreement with the social and ethnic 
composition of our population, and with the objectives 
of the policy of our party whose concern is the well-being 
of our whole country and of each of its citizens. “Those 
who would want us to introduce the bourgeois-style 
pluralism demand something impossible from us—a 
return to capitalism,” emphasizes the report of the 
Presidium of the CPCZ Central Committee. 


Therefore, our objective is to improve the political 
mechanism so that it will promote the progress of our 
society as a living organism, with all the divisions of our 
society—be they social, professional, ethnic, or genera- 
tional—and that it continuously renew its unity and be 
the cornerstone of our state’s political stability. 


We proceed from the premise that differences of inter- 
ests and views objectively exist in socialism due to the 
existing division of labor, differences in incomes and 
social status, regional problems, and so forth. Last but 
not least, there are also various vestiges of obsolete 
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ideologies, particularly of religion which some of our 
citizens have not yet discarded and with which they also 
accept an idealistic worldview. 


Socialist pluralism nas a completely different class basis 
than pluralism in bourgeois societies. Socialism liqui- 
dated antagonistic classes and put an end to man’s 
exploitation by his fellow man; its socioeconomic system 
not only proclaims, but actually guarantees human 
rights. This has given our society a new social and 
political foundation. Our ruling class is the workers’ class 
which, together with its allies led by the CPCZ, safe- 
guards the building of a new society. The workers’ class 
and the class of cooperative agricultural workers as well 
as a stratum of our intelligentsia share objectively com- 
mon interests—to build a new society and to strive for 
the highest possible achievements in its building. This 
objective interest of all working people helps unify 
individual and group interests with the interests of our 
entire society. Their unifying factor is the program of the 
CPCZ and of the National Front, which reflects the 
interests of our people and of our society. The CPCZ’s 
leading role guarantees its realization. 


The building of a new sociali3t society demands that the 
objeciively existing interes’s and the vicws stemming 
from those interests be taken into account, studied and 
used as a point of departure. If certain interests, opinions 
and attitudes (naturally, the legitimate ones) are dispar- 
aged, ignored and even suppressed, the groups of citizens 
who are thus affected lose interest in the building of 
socialism, become passive, and if they are ignored over 
an extended period, very deep-seated conflicts may 
develop. It is just as dangerous to give priority to group 
interests over the interests of the whole society. As a 
result, such actions not only hurt our society but their 
consequences are harmful even to those who gained 
temporary advantages by such tactics. 


Our socialist society has provided a great many oppor- 
tunities for translating our interests into reality. It is 
eminently concerned that they be neither underesti- 
mated nor overestimated and that they serve to the best 
advantage of efforts to achieve our social goal—the 
building of socialism. For example, the multifaceted 
structure of our public, special interest and professional 
Organizations and also the system of our current political 
parties serve precisely that purpose. At the 7th session of 
the CPCZ Central Committee the general secretary of 
the CPCZ Central Committee, Comrade Milos Jakes, 
correctly emphasized that “our political system which 
fully enables all our people to participate in the creation 
and implementation of our policies in every area is an 
expression of socialist pluralism.” 


However, optimum conditions have not been created 
always and everywhere to enable various interests and 
views to participate directly in the solution of these and 
other problems. Therefore, the 7th, 9th and 10th sessions 
of the CPCZ Central Committee underscored that one of 
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the main tasks of the restructuring is further intensifica- 
tion of socialist democracy. The actual share of the 
working people in the :nanagement of socioeconomic 
processes must be further expanded. For that reasons, 
considerable attention is focused on the introduction of 
factors of self-government in the operations of our 
national committees; for that reason, it was decided to 
elect representatives of work teams and directors in state 
enterprises. Above all, the National Front must be acti- 
vated and the participation of organizations associated 
in it must be increased. It is imperative for the National 
Front to take an active part in our political and public 
life and on that basis, the communists, the nonaffiliated, 
the.members of other political parties and public orga- 
nizations in our communities, districts and society must 
seek and find the best possible solutions to problems and 
the ways to develop and satisfy the need of our people 
and to join forces in their endeavor to implement 
adopted decisions. 


The purpose of all measures articulated in the decisions 
of the 7th, 9th and 10th sessions of the CPCZ Central 
Committee and in pertinent legal regulations is to ensure 
that already during the planning of important decisions 
the greatest possible number of persons whom those 
decisions affect be given the opportunity to express their 
opinion, and that their views and suggestions be taken 
into account. The substance of socialist pluralism is in 
the advancement of socialist democracy in all of its 
facets, which means not only more authority for basic 
sectors of the economic and political administration, 
great direct involvement of our people in decisionmak- 
ing, elimination of administrative and bureaucratic red 
tape that impedes that participation, but above all 
greater responsibility on the part of administrative units 
and individuals for the results achieved and for the 
satisfaction of our people’s material and spiritual needs. 


Various opinions concerning the solution of those and 
other problems must not smolder below the surface; 
therefore, our party and state authorities and public 
Organizations must encourage their expression. To 
achieve that, the formalistic attitudes burgeoning in 
many places, bureaucracy, red tape, domination of the 
apparatus over elected officials, etc, must be eradicated. 
In other words, the forms and methods of our work musi 
change and an area must be opened for frank discussion, 
so that people may voice their opinions, and so that even 
ideological confrontations may help find the most 
advantageous sviuti-n. People should express their 
views before a decis. is adopted, and thus, influence 
the decisionmaking process. Therefore, public discus- 
sions of important decisions must be organized not only 
on the national scale (as it used to be before the laws on 
state enterprise and on the cooperative movement and 
before the labor code were adopted) but also locally, and 
our citizens must be informed about various drafts of 
decisions, about the reasons why a particular version of 
the draft was adopted, and so on. 


However, public discussions and expressions of citizens’ 
views by themselves cannot guarantee that the adopted 
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decision will be satisfactory. When planning and making 
decisions about various proposals, the voice of experts 
must be heard and their views must be considered. 
Furthermore, discussions cannot drag on indefinitely. 
The development of socialist democracy depends also on 
the enforcement of democratic centralism. After a deci- 
sion is adopted, its implementation must be approached 
unanimously, otherwise democratization would turn 
into anarchy and endless controversies, and the task will 
not be fulfilled. 


The development of socialist democracy and the 
enforcement of socialist pluralism depend on the degree 
of public information. We have every right to state that 
only an informed citizen may become a political subject. 
The public must be informed not only about cur national 
policies but also about local policies, enterprises, etc. 
The foremost task of our party, economic and state 
agencies is to upgrade public information. 


With its ramified structure of public organizations and 
special interest groups, our political system has provided 
opportunities for every individual to participate accord- 
ing to his or her interest. Moreover, our citizens are very 
much involved in various organizations (on the average, 
every person is affiliated with several organizations). 
Nevertheless, that does not mean that no spontaneous 
social and special interest initiative, be it local or on a 
larger scale, should be promoted. After all, its develop- 
ment will be affected to a major extent by the ability, or 
inability, of the currently functioning organizations to 
deal with our citizens’ legitimate needs and interests. At 
the national consultation of chicf secretaries of the 
CPCZ regional and district national committees, Com- 
rade Milos Jakes described the method of approaching 
such social ventures and special interests: “The critesion 
which determines our attitude to current trends in inter- 
national and domestic policies must be the degree to 
which they conform with the basic strategies of our party 
and of the states in the socialist community For 
instance, various spontaneous public activities and spe- 
cial interests on the part of our citizens, young people 
and others cannot be regarded a priori as hostile acts that 
endanger socialism. It is not always effective and politi- 
cally or legally justified for the administration to take 
legal action against everything, even if we dislike it, that 
does not suit old, ingrained customs and views. The 
main criterion of our policies in this particular area must 
be the demand that the civic initiative be based on a 
socialist foundation in accordance with our laws...."It is 
self-evident that we have adopted a totally different 
attitude to the “initiatives” that are only hiding behind 
Civic activity, whose character is essentially antisocial, 
and which are abetted by our foreign or domestic ene- 
mies. We shall oppose with determination and without 
compromise all initiatives which the opponents of social- 
ism would want to impose. 


Socialis: pluralism is not something that could be intro- 
duced in our society from outside. Differences of opin- 
ion about the solution of this or that problem objectively 
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exist. Therefore, discussions, controversies and occa- 
sionally even pitched exchanges of views are quite nor- 
mal in the process of searching for the best ways to 
achieve our adopted goals. However, such discussions 
and controversies are limited to the advancement of 
socialism and a creative implementation of Marxism- 
Leninism. Those who reject the principles which form 
the foundation of our society and who want to hoodwink 
us with the principles of bourgeois or revisionist ideolo- 
gies under the slogans of pluralism, have disqualified 
re ves from the participation in our country’s polit- 
ical life. 


Decline of North Bohemian Forests Confirmed 
24000058 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
21 Dec 88 p 2 


{Interview with Jaroslav Bocek, Minister of Water, 
Wood, and Timber Industries, by Igor Sirota: “For 
Green Krkonose”; date and place not given; first para- 
graph is RUDE PRAVO introduction] 


[Text] In the majority of our homes, awaiting the holiday 
period, there are little spruces or pines. They are symbols 
of fortune and joy. Under them we will wish each other 
joy and contentment. But under the spruces of the 
Krkonose we “wished” ourselves something else alto- 
gether. Problems, unfinished tasks in the preservation of 
our highest Bohemian mountains. The report on the 
state of forest and water conservation in the Krkonose 
region, which the CSR minister of water, wood, and 
timber industries, Jaroslav Bocek, presented to the gov- 
ernment, along with recommended measures for the 
center, affirms this bad condition. So we followed com- 
rade Bocek and asked: 


[RUDE PRAVO] How would one assess the ecological 
situation in the Krkonose National Park? 


[Bocek] The state of the Krkonose National Park is very 
bad, critical. Principally on account of industrial emmis- 
sions, the coniferous forests are disappearing. In fact, 
today there are no longer any indigenous trees at all on 
the summits of the Krkonose. Already we can find in 
many places young trees of the stouter species, with 
which we are endeavoring to cover the soil to prevent 
erosioii. 


{RUDE PRAVO] Then the Krkonose, as we know them 
from postcards, with their beautiful woods, are becom- 
ing a thing of the past? 


[Bocek}] The indigenous Krkonose spruce is unable to 
resist pollution. Cultivating hardier varieties is a long- 
term affair. In the Krusne hory we tried to find a 
solution in, among other things, planting hardier foreign 
timber species. Here we cannot go by this route. 
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Thus we are transplanting suitabie deciduous species, for 
example, beech, birch, mountain ash, and others. We are 
aware, however, that this is only a temporary solution 
during the period, in which pollution is generated. 
Therefore we predict that the indigenous spruce will 
return there once again. 


The entire Krkonose have been afflicted. Almost 20,000 
hectares have been seriously damaged, that is 62 percent 
of all forests. Our task is to accelerate exploitation of 
woodlands that are deforested and those where the 
forests are disappearing, purify the forest, and com- 
mence with very expensive reforestation. At present 
1150 hectares in the Krkonose are barren, and barren 
acreage has almost doubled in the past five years. 


[RUDE PRAVO] Was it not possible to adopt in time 
measures necessary to reduce sulfur emissions on the 
Krkonose? 


[Bocek] The reality is that advances toward reducing 
emissions of sulfur were taken slowly not only by us, but 
by our neighbors as well. Technically complex and 
financially expensive equipment is necessary. We were 
unable to protect the old foliage in the exposed areas. We 
are cultivating the young ones to have rich, deeply 
branched tops, these are hardier. We will extend the 
viability of the plants with appropriate fertilizing. 


It is clear that the forces of one state cannot resolve the 
situation. The President of th: Federal Government, 
Ladislav Adamec, suggested ai the 12th session of the 
CC CPCZ that an ecological forum of neighboring coun- 
tries be convened in Prague. There they should consider 
such questions as the threat to the Krkonose from 
pollution. We expect that by 1993 there will be a 
favorable 30 percent reduction in emissions as compared 
to 1980, a goal to which a majority of European states are 
pledged. 


But local measures are also important, such as gasifica- 
tion and electrification of the Krkonose region, reducing 
the sulfur content of coal burned in municipal heating 
plants, and other steps. 


[RUDE PRAVO] Surely tourists who drive their cars to 
the Krkonose do their share of damage. But we do not 
blame them. In fact they go to recreational facilities 
which sometimes arose despite the fact that the regional 
plan did not call for them. 


[Bocek] A new regional plan of development for the 
Krkonose will be presented to the government of the CSR 
by the Eastern Bohemian Kray’s National Committee in 
1990. It will certainly respect ecological requirements in 
conjunction with necessary construction. In no case can it 
become a matter of unrestrained development. These 
recreational facilities without waste water treatment facil- 
ities contribute to the pollution of streams. 
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The government has taken measures in the center, for 
example assuming responsibility for securing water 
treatment. A further step is decisively limiting the access 
of private cars to the Krkonose center. Tasks have been 
proposed for ‘2 departments of power generation, 
industry, trade, and traffic and for us, the forestry 
workers. 


We will do all we can to reforest the barren areas in time 
with appropriate seedlings and species, applying the 
most progressive methods and technology in timber 
cultivation and forest conservation. 


I am convinced that the Krkonose will be green again. 
The measures undertaken to reduce emissions 30 per- 
cent by 1993 give me justification to say that Krkonose 
spruces will grow again. Obviously it will not happen in 
a year or even in five years. After 2000 the situation will 
improve considerably. Of that I am convinced. 


[RUDE PRAVO] Thank you for the interview. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Socialist Democracy’s Updating, Broadening 
Examined 


2300006 1d East Berlin EINHEIT in German 
Vol 43 No 11-12, Nov-Dec 88 
(signed to press 18 Oct 88) pp 998-1005 


[Article by Egon Krenz, memoer of the SED CC Polit- 
buro and deputy chairman of the GDR Council of State: 
“Our Worker-Peasant Power: The Work of Genera- 
tions” ] 


[Text] We communists in the GDR translated Lenin’s 
reziization that the construction of socialist society can 
come from none but mass effort itself into the precept for 
action: Everything with the people, for the people, and 
through the people! The worker-peasant power in the 
GDR demonstrated its democratic character from the 
outset by involving hundreds of thousands, later mil- 
lions, in the exercise of power—bricklayers as coopera- 
tive farmers, scientists as cooks, the generation experi- 
enced in life as the young blood—enabling them to learn 
the exercise of power while exercising power.' Thus the 
worker-peasant power in the GDR evolved as the power 
of all the working people. 


Through an alliance with all classes and strata we suc- 
ceeded in creating a siate thath is understood and per- 
ceived to be by its citizens—from the generation of its 
founders till today—the work of their own peaceful labor 
and their active social partnership. That has always been 
an essential element of our state's political stability. It will 
remain an investment of strategic dimension for the future 
as well. The birth and growth of the GDR proved on 
German soil that the workers class can run a state with 
success. Under its leadership the socialist German state 
became ihe humanistic alternative for capitalist power. 
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The pride of the activists of the first hour as that of their 
sons, daughters and offspring, in the GDR their fatherland 
also is the pride in their own achievement, their own 
steadfastness in complicated situations, in their own cre- 
ative restlessness with which they thrust into new territory 
socially with optimism and the certitude of victory. 
Regarding the work of previous generations with respect 
and dignity in no way means underrating what still has to 
be uone. Our revolutionary cause is in constant flux in ever 
more completely giving shape to the values and advantages 
inherent in socialism. These dynamics in shaping the 
developed socialist society in the GDR are based on the 
11th SED Congress resolutions. 


With the wevelopment of the worker-peasant power on 
German soil the revolutionary prescience of the founders 
of the KPD bears fruition. A reader of the proceedings of 
the founding party congress is readily captivated by what 
he reads there. This document not only is a history lesson 
from an immediate source, it also brilliantly exhibits 
how, in our Marxist-Leninist world-outlook, scientific 
analysis, revolutionary enthusiasm, and the communist 
certitude of victory are fused. 


The demand raised at that party congress by Karl Lieb- 
knecht, “When we leave today, a new party must have 
been founded, a party cohesive and put together unified 
in its spirit and will, a party that has a clear program,”? 
and Rosa Luxemburg’s confessionally pronounced satis- 
faction, “We are back with Marx, under his banner,”? 
demonstrate that the Communist Manifesto by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels also became the founding 
document for the KPD. 


Tied directly to the explanation conceived by those two 
of the historic mission of the workers class, the KPD 
Program describes the socialist revolution as the first 
revolutionary transformation which can be led to victory 
only “‘in the interest of the vast majority and through the 
vast majority of the workers.” That requires, as is stated 
in the program and has meanwhile persuasively been 
confirmed in life, a complete revamping of the old state 
and a fundamental change in the economic and social 
foundations of society. This “most gigantic task that ever 
fell to a class and a revolution in world history” can be 
coped with only by the people’s masses. In her polemic 
dispute with the pseudodemocracy of the bourgeois state 
Rosa Luxemburg put it like this: “Not where the wage 
slave sits next to the capitalist, the rural proletarian next 
to the Junker in mendacious equality to debate their 
vital issues the parliamentary way, but, where the mil- 
lion headed ian mass seizes all political power 
with its callous fist, there alone we find a democracy that 
does not defraud the people.” 


Power-—the Basic Question of the Revolution 


Comparing this political program stipulation by the 
KPD with the now nearly four decades of successful 
development by our worker-peasant state, it becomes 
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indubitable: The GDR is the creative embodiment of the 
revolutionary program of the founders of the KPD. With 
the bequest from Kari Liebknecht and Rosa Luxesaburg 
and under SED leadership the most penetrating change 
in the history of our people came about here, and a 
German state unlike any there ever was entered world 
politics. Domestically this state aims its policy at recruit- 
ing the citizens into sharing the work, the planning and 
the government on behalf of the commonwealth and 
their own benefit; to the outside, at making certain that 
there is peace and peace is sustained. 


Allegiance to its alliance is part of state doctrine in the 
GDR. The GDR is an i element of the social- 
ist world and fraternally linked with the USSR. As the 
joint press announcement on the Moscow meeting 
between Erich Honecker and Mikhail Gorbachev puts it, 
our republic and the USSR have the goal further to 
enhance the already achieved status in the development 
of the German-Soviet relations, unparalleled in their 
intensity and variety, the centerpiece of which is the 
close militant community of the SED with the CPSU on 
the Marxist-Leninist foundation.* 


The way to arrive at this state logically led from the KPD 
Program via the Brussels and Bern conference resolu- 
tions to the KPD program appeal of 11 June 1945 which 
put onto the agenda the creation of “an anti-Fascist, 
democratic regime, a parliamentary-democratic republic 
with all democratic rights and liberties for the people.’ 
In the “SED Principles and Goals,” issued by the KPD- 
SPD unification party congress, following it up, the 
strategic task was formulated to establish on the soil of 
the democratic republic the political power of the work- 
ers class in alliance with the other working people. 


The GDR constituting itself as a worker-peasant state on 
7 October 1949 was the only possible answer to the 
splitting of Germany by imperialism. Reaction had 
responded to all efforts by the SED on behalf of a unified 
German democratic republic by setting up a separate 
West German state. A worker-peasant state alone would 
guarantee that the revolutionary transformation on 
behalf of the people and the peace policy, which had 
been initiated in the then Soviet zone of occupation, 
would continue. “To decide the question of ‘who— 
whom” in the tough, complicated class struggle in favor 
of the working peopie, it was necessary to act consis- 
tently in line with the Marxist-Leninist realization that 
establishing the political power of the workers class is a 
measure indispensable for ensuring the transition to 
socialism.” 


Our SED never left any doubt that power is the funda- 
mental question of the revolution, so that it treated it 
with the greatest attention in each phase of social devel- 
opment, as it must be answered before all the people with 
the greatest sense of responsibility. Socialism has no 
accomplishment without the power of the workers and 
farmers. When one questions that power, one questions 
the people’s well-being and security. As history teaches 
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us, not only that of our own country, the politically stable 
and organizationally firm worker-peasant power is the 
decisive guarantee for reliably protecting what the peo- 
ple’s industriousness has created, while, with it, provid- 
ing the working people with sure prospects. Whereas the 
bourgeois state, in denial of all truth, seeks to present 
itself always as being beyond all the classes, we commu- 
nists never made a secret of whose power tool the 
socialist state is and what interests it represents. 


Our worker-peasant power is the true embodiment of 
that basic position the materialization of which genera- 
tions of progressive people from the most diverse strata 
of the people and with diverse world-outlooks struggled 
for. It got its shape through the struggle to secure the 
democratic accomplishments against imperialist attacks 
and through deepening the alliance relations of all par- 
ties and mass organizations in the Democratic Bloc 
during the transition from the anti-Fascist-democratic 
order to socialist state power. 


There arose a state of the working people on the firm 
foundation of the community of all political forces 
interested in socioeconomic progress, true democracy, 
and the permanent safeguarding of peace, organized in 
the Democratic Bloc, in which five political parties work 
together with the mass organizations in shaping the state. 
The parties and mass organizations allied with our 
Marxist-Leninist vanguard are making indispensable 
contributions of their own to our unified governmental 


policy. 


The forms of socialist statehood developed in the GDR 
are the outcome of the SED’s creative application of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of revolution and government. 
All that is derived from the lessons taught by the classic 
authors as from KPD experiences and insights since 
1945. We always accepted the political premise of 
observing the universal inevitabilities of the socialist 
revolution, proceeding from concrete histor'c condi- 
tions, respecting the specific social requiren.ents, and 
seeking the most favorable ways of solution for fashion- 
ing the political structures. 


The people’s sovereignty, the securing of the political, 
economic. social, and intellectual-cultural foundations 
of socialist society, and the consolidation of the citizens’ 
rights and their social communities proceed on the basis 
of our country’s socialist constitution. It took over 
everything positive from German constitutional his- 
tory—everything from which working man could bene- 
fit—which was enriched by entirely new principles and 
social rights and for the first time truly ensured in its 
traditional elements. The decisive guarantee for it today 
is the consistent implementation of the unity of eco- 
nomic and sociai policy. Thus the SED as the ruling 
party has for more than 40 years fulfilled the KPD legacy 
while demonstrating its own governmental capacity. 
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Characteristics of Our Socialist Constitutional State 


Several markers and signs of the revolutionary process in 
the GDR have from the beginning pointed to the human- 
istic orientation toward a state in which law security, 
legality, and justice determine the life of the citizens. A 
state grew here with a human face because man here is 
the goal and measure of ail things. That is in line with the 
fundamental constitutional pronouncements and the 
guarantees based on our socioeconomic foundation, that 
men mark “the center of all efforts of socialist society 
and its state” (Article 2) and each has the seme right and 
duties, irrespective of nationality, race, philosophy, or 
religious confession, social origin or position, freedom of 
conscience and freedom of belief are guaranteed, and all 
citizens are equal before the law (Article 20). 


Such a social transformation, unprecedented in German 
history, does of course not proceed without contradic- 
tions. Even in socialism constitutional principles are not 
turned into social reality automatically. Each higher 
quality is an advance fought for through hard efforts. 


Our socialist constitutional state evolved during the 
struggles of the socialist revolution. Today it is marked 
by an extensive materialization or the constitutional 
political, economic, social, cultural, and personal rights 
of the citizens. These rights and their political, eco- 
nomic, and legal guarantee palpably express the new 
position of man in socialist society. These are rights the 
people i.ave given themselves. From no government 
authority were they wrested; nor were they under duress 
granted to the citizens. 


Legislation characterizes the constitutionality of the 
socialist GDR. When talking of a new and higher quality 
of social development in the nearly 2 decades after the 
eighth party congress, it can be backed up by looking at 
the laws ratified by the People’s Chamber. Let us here 
but recall the supplement and amendment law for the 
constitution (1974), the law on the Council of Ministers 
(1972), the laws on the local people’s representations 
(1973 and 1985), the petition law (1975), the Labor Code 
(1977), the LPG law (1982), the youth law (1974), the 
military service law (1982), The Civil Code and the Code 
of Civil Procedure (1975), the judicature act (1974), the 
law on social courts and the contract law (1982), the 
ordinances granting governmental children’s subsidies 
and special subsidies for large families and single citizens 
with three children (1975) and the ordinance on further 
improving working and living conditions for families 
with children (1986), and the State Council resolution on 
abolishing the death sentence in the GDR and on 
amending the supplementing the judicature act plus the 
resolutions on it taken by the People’s Chamber in 1987. 


According to the constitutional precept that “all political 
power in the GDR is exercised by the working people in 
town and countryside” (Article 2), laws concerning all of 
society are reviewed in their draft by millions of citizens 
of all classes and strata. The draft for the Civil Code was 
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publicly debated in 8,500 meetings attended by over 
260,000 working peopie. There were 4,091 proposals and 
recommendations leading to 360 emendations or addi- 
tions in the text of the law. As many as 5.8 million 
working people joined the debate on the draft for the 
Labor Code. Of a total of 147,806 suggestions, recom- 
mendations, and inquiries, 39,533 directly aimed at 
greater precision in the text of the law. That led to 90 
substantive and 144 editorial changes in the draft. The 
People’s Chamber in 1985 conferred on the law on the 
local people’s representations before it was adopted with 
deputies and representatives of social bodies. A total of 
3,235 suggestions on additions and alterations were 
submitted. In the result of it, 229 amendments were 
made in the text of the law. 


The nature of our socialist constitutional state also 
becomes manifest in that the laws, democratically 
decided on, become mandatory for everyone, the state 
itself, uv‘ course, being subject in what it does to the laws 
it has created and the other legal regulations. And more 
than that: The state organs, as much as the combines, 
enterprises, and institutions, are under the obligation to 
ensure through what they do the exercise of the rights 
and legally protected interests of the citizens. That is 
linked with the demand constantly to expand and 
deepen, above all, the state functionaries’ knowledge of 
legal matters. Associates of government organs particu- 
iarly have to assume civic interests in many ways and 
insist on obligations. This is a responsibility from which 
also proceeds the conception, endorsed by the CC Polit- 
buro, of tie further development of training and con- 
tinuing education for the jurists in the GDR. In addition 
to the traditional disciplines of “justice” and “eco- 
nomics,” it now also provides for the discipline of 
“administration” in training jurists in the state appara- 
tus. That also sets the premises in terms of personnel for 
the legal regulations intended for the legislative plan of 
the Council of Ministers to expand the chances for courts 
to review ex post facto certain administrative decisions. 


Another feature of our socialist constitutional state is the 
guaranteed equality before the law, the inviolability of 
the person, the independence of judges in proceedings, 
the presumption of innocence (principle in socialist 
Criminal law where only such a person is regarded as 
guilty whose guilt was proven through a court and is 
beyond any doubt and was established through the 
authority of law), and granting the right of defense, and 
so forth. Our constitutionality also is sen in that, as one 
knows, in the GDR any court sentence, regardless of 
being in penal, civil, family, or labor law matters, is, 
upon the request of the citizen concerned, subject to 
appeal before a higher court. 


Charzcteristic of our worker and peasant state, finally, is 
to what extent the working people are involved in 
jurisdiction with far-reaching decisionmaking authoriza- 
tions. The jurisdiction of state and social courts is 
guaranteed to be public. Right now, almost 53,000 lay 
judges and more than 300,000 voluntary judges on social 
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courts are involved in legal decisionmaking. Trade union 
trial lawyers take part in more than 80 percent of labor 
law cases, representatives of the relevant work collec- 
tives attend circa 70 percent of the proceedings. An 
average of one-fourth of the cases is passed on to the 
social courts. There are many ways to develop the 
citizens’ legal awareness. Typically also, almost every 
family has a copy of the Constitution at home, the text of 
the Civil Code has been made available through several 
editions in more than 2 million copies, and for the Labor 
Code the number of copies disseminated has already 
gone beyond 4 million. Every year our courts provide 
approximately 500,000 instances of legal advice free of 
charge. 


The socialist constitutional state is a historic accom- 
plishment of our worker-peasant power. Simultaneously, 
with the penetrating political, economic, social, and 
inteltectual-cultural changes in our society, it promises to 
be steadily perfected. The extension of our legal order 
primarily is aimed at seeing to it still better to providing 
guarantees for the careful handling of public funds and 
their reliable protection, absolutely necessary for carry- 
ing On our economic and social policies, linking the law 
still more with the economic tasks, developing civic 
protection and the citizens’ legal representation of inter- 
ests and further elevating legal awareness and general iaw 
culture, and ensuring at all times the country’s inner 
security and public order. 


Socialist society in the GDR can make the claim it offers 
its citizens equal developmental opportunities and 
secure prospects for living. The social ramifications of 
the scientific-technical revolution here are also being 
discussed and settled together with the working people— 
quite in contrast to what they do in the capitalist world. 
This also is reflected by the fact that the number of labor 
law cases has not risen even though in the GDR approx- 
imately 200,000 persons employed are shifted to new 
jobs annually. In the GDR, each citizen is saved from 
getting stuck in frustrating social situations by a great 
number of givens—through job safety as a result of the 
socialist pianned economy, through the interest repre- 
sentation by the trade unions, and through the legal 
claims resulting from our social policy. 


In conformity with the humanistic nature of the socialist 
state, militaristic and fascist propaganda and racial and 
chauvinistic agitation are outlawed and subject to pun- 
ishment, and, as everyone knows, the preservation of 
peace and security is the top maxim for government 
policy activities. All that, and more, to us belongs among 
the guaranteed human rights. What counts in the GDR is 
what is and not, like elsewhere, what only has been well 
formulated on a piece of paper. Those who want to make 
the world believe they had to ask us to implement human 
rights would do better thinking about the causes of the 
massive unemployment they have had so long and of the 
evolving so-called two-thirds society that is looking at 
the third part of the population, which keeps sliding 
down on the social scale, as if it were leprosy. It is not by 
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chance then that in the outcome of opinion polls on FRG 
TV “life with the Basic Law” is defined as a life with 
deficits and compromises. The first two articles of that 
Basic Law, “The dignity of man is inviolable” and 
“Everyone has the right to the free development of his 
personality,” have long been regarded as obsolete by 
those questioned and undermined by the power of 
money. Another point made there was that the equality 
guaranteed in Article 3 had shriveled up at the stage it 
a 40 years ago, which makes any commentary super- 
uous. 


High Demands on Socialist State Power 


For socialist state power as the main instrument of the 
working people, led by the workers class and its Marxist- 
Leninist party, qualitatively new demands arise in our 
country from the dynamics of social development. The 
creative-organizational and society-forming function of 
our state is on the increase. The priority lies in consoli- 
dating the relations of trust between the workers class, 
the class of the cooperative farmers, the intellectuals, 
and the other social strata and in directing and coordi- 
nating the uniform action of all social forces in the 
process of advancing. That implies of course regard for 
the specific interests of the various classes and social 
groups, down to the individual citizen, and accurate 
attention to enterprise and territorial concerns as much 
as ensuring the priority of overall social interests. Our 
party’s leadership role is growing in this process, as one 
can find out in practice, in public life. 


In GDR experience, the management concentration of 
the decisive socioeconomic processes in the hands of the 
state is a basic prerequisite for satisfying the needed 
modern productive forces development and increasingly 
better control the closer and more diverse interlinkages 
among the various sectors of public life, the economy, 
social policy, and ecology. 


In conformity with the Leninist principle of democratic 
centralism, carried out with success among us, through 
the 11th SED Congress resolutions the activities of the 
Council of Ministers and its organs were focused on 
Strengthening their strategic responsibilities, managing 
the important economic processes in a complex manner, 
and securing the fundamental economic balances and 
the plans at their proper balances. Based on expert 
central state management and planning, the combines’ 
in-house responsibilities are being realized. 


At the same time, the action radius and leeway for 
decisionmaking on the part of the local state organs have 
been broadened through the law on the local people’s 
representations. It makes possible directing territorial 
development and planning it in a complex manner and 
long range, improving the structure and function of 
communal everyday affairs, and creating the best possi- 
ble territorial reproduction conditions for all combines, 
enterprises, cooperatives, and institutions within the 
territory. 
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Through the 11th party congress guideline for govern- 
ment activity and the law on the local people’s represen- 
tations, central state management and planning and local 
initiative were put in a dialectica! relationship in confor- 
mity with our developmental needs. From the constitu- 
tional principle that towns and communities are corpo- 
rate bodies at their own responsibility, within the 
framework of democratic centralism, where the citizens 
work and manage their public affairs (Article 43), the 
demand is derived for the central state organs thoroughly 
to confer on all fundamental matters affecting territorial 
development with the competent local state organs and 
find joint solutions. 


Someone who is aware of life in the GDR will find a civic 
responsibility that can form oly in a state that sets no 
boundary stones between individuals, the state, and 
society, but has conceived of its Constitution as the basic 
law for conviviality and conscious joint action by all 
citizens. On this soi! a socialist democracy has developed 
that is a genuine people’s rule, a democracy of mutual 
trust, experience exchange, and common responsibility. 


Various Forms of Our Democracy Brought to Life 


The forms of democratic partnership in our country are 
very diversified, as one knows. The job is always again to 
fill with concrete content all this variety that has grown 
out of our social circumstances, whereby to motivate the 
citizens’ readiness for democratic participation and 
develop and use their skills and sense of responsibility 
for the commonwealth on behalf of the entire society. 


The more than 7,800 local people’s representations play 
a decisive role in consolidating socialist state power and 
perfecting our democracy. After the 11th SED Congress 
conferences have become more oriented to problems. 
Debates about optimum solutions for state and commu- 
nal matters are more vivid, expert, and committed. 
Resolutions taken are more consistently applied and 
supervised. Citizens are more regularly informed, and 
status reports turn more frequently into exchanges of 
experiences. 


Nowhere is the contact between the state organs and the 
citizens as close and are the possibilities for effective 
partnership as varied as in the kreises, towns, and commu- 
nities. Precisely because of this one should consistently pay 
attention to the principle of conferring with the citizens on 
all communal affairs and bringing them to realization 
while working closely together with the territorial enter- 
prises, cooperatives, and institutions. That applies not 
Only to long-term conceptions and developmental pro- 
grams, but also to communal political tasks that call for 
‘mmediate solutions. Socialist cooperative efforts between 
the local state organs and the territorial production units 
and facilities have today become an essential criterior: for 
our communal policy. Interest communities and commu- 
nal contracts are creating important guarantees for notably 
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improving the citizens’ working and living conditions as 

well as for further tapping territorial reserves for the 
sr Be ah improvement of centrally managed combines 
and their enterprises. 


Roughly 206,000 deputies and 60,000 standby candi- 
dates were elected into ovr local people’s representa- 
tions; close to 190,000 more citizens were appointed to 
the standing commissions. There is one deputy or 
standby candidate for every 45 citizens entitled to vote 
in the GDR. That creates prerequisites for intensive 
public relations between deputies and voters, of which, 
however, only insufficient use is made in many places. 


In its position taken on 12 April this year on the SED 
Neubrandenburg Management report about experiences 
in the work with the mayors and kreis councils for 
applying the 11th SED Congress resolutions, the SED 
CC Politburo advised to organize the work with the local 
people’s representations in preparation for the commu- 
nal elcctions in such a way that everywhere further 
noticeable advances are made toward increased produc- 
tion and the development of working and living condi- 
tions, and this together with the citizens. The opportu- 
nities provided by the law on the local people’s 
representations should be used much better still. Under 
SED leadership, the alliance policy should be imple- 
mented constructively in each territory, and everywhere 
one should jointly consider how as many citizens as 
possible could be drawn into solving all the tasks. 


From such proven joint efforts those candidates will 
stand out—unaffiliated ones among them also—who 
acquired special authority through their technical skil's 
or exemplary social commitments in a residential area or 
community or who offer the certainty through their 
personality that they will represent the interests of their 
voters with expertise and the ability to carry things 
through for the good of all society. 


Entering the 40th year of our worker-peasani state, we 
are reminded of the great hope our unforgettable Com- 
rade Wilhelm Pieck expressed in his inaugura! speect: as 
the president of our republic, saying: “Today we stand at 
a turning point of German history. Thanks to the inde- 
fatigable work by the best forces of the German people 
and to the great assistance given us by the Soviet 
Government, we take the first steps toward the politicai 
independence of the German people. Let us all see to it 
through responsible, loyal, and friendly collaboration 
that we measure up to the magnitude of these historic 
tasks and stand up further on to the judgment of 
history.””® 


Our worker-peasant power has met the tests of history. It 
has implemented the KPD program and introduced 
socialism to the life of our people “step by step, through 
its own activity.”? It was able to do so because it 
always— equipped with a clear program—has made the 
will, the interests and hopes of all classes, strata, and 
generations the basic purpose of its policy. Therein also 
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lies its guarantee for the future. The working people's 
freedom, right, dignity, well-being, and happiness 
remain insepareble from its own political power. 
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Sustained Aid for T: Refugees Urged 
2500005 1b Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
11 Nov 88 p 6 


[Article by Tibor Franka: “A Turning Point?”) 


[Text] In just 14 months, primarily because of the 
curiailments imposed on their use of their mother 
tongue, the relentless violation of their ethnic pride, 
restricted educational and employment opportunities, 
and personal persecution, nearly 12,000 people have fled 
Romania to settle in Hungary. At first we spoke about 
them as foreign citizens staying in our country. Soon, 
however, we began to refer to them as individuals staying 
in Hungary, and shortly thereafter as people seeking 
residence here. Of course we knew even back then that 
those who had fled to us from Romania had good 
reasons to do so, and thus had no intention of returning 
anytime soon. After a few months of indecision our 
nation and our political leaders moved with commend- 
able speed and humaneness to address the problem. 
Everyone wanted to help. 
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In recent months, however, while the number of refugees 
from T ia has continued to grow, it seems as if 
the flood of donations has subsided somewhat. More- 
over, according to a report submitted to the government 
this past summer by the head of the interministerial 
committee that had been set up to take care of the 
refugees’ needs, the number of resettlers has risen above 
10,000, bringing the country to a turning point in terms 
of the tolerance and hospitality it is able to extend. After 
a longer recess, the interministerial committee will 
reconvene today. 


It would be foolish, of course, to conclude from this that 
we have reached the end of our rope. I am rightly 
convinced that there have been no turning points in 
anyone’s heart, and, what is more important, in anyone’s 
mind or thinking—even though we know and feel, first 
of all, that popular good will alone will not generate more 
assistance, jobs, and housing. and second, that the situ- 
ation next year is expected to be even tighter than it was 
this year. The question that in all probability will spark 
the most discussions at the meeting is what to do next. 
For not only can we sense a bit of impatience—disillu- 
sionment?—among the refugees, but certain segments of 
the population are also increasingly loudly demanding to 
know why in the devil we need to take on new problems 
when we have enough of our own; jet us not waste our 


time, they say. 


During this past year it has become evident that the 
refugee question rests or falls on three, primarily politi- 
cal supporting pillars. The first of these is that, although 
we never encourage anyone to leave his homeland—this 
would not be comforting either to them or to us—we 
welcome and assist all who seek refuge in our country. 
The supporting strength of the second pillar depends on 
the extent to which we are actually prepared to aid those 
who are already here. The third pillar is comprised of 
two assumptions: on the one hand, that the populace has 
a Clear understanding, not a misunderstanding, of the 
refugee question; and on the other, that the “successes” 
of those already here will not prompt those at home to 
leave, too. Still the number of escapes is reaching alarm- 
ing proportions; recently we have found that of the 40 
residence permit requests received per day, 30-35 have 
been submitted by escapees. The greatest relief for us— 
particularly in view of the risks people have been taking 
with their own and their children’s lives for a chance to 
escape—would be if they refrained altogether from cross- 
ing the border illegally. In this connection some minis- 
ters of the reformed church have expressed even more 
unequivocal views: “The current policy of indiscrimi- 
nately accepting everyone needs to be drastically 
changed to one that requires the screening of all refugees 
entering our country.” This sounds great, but what 
Criteria are we to use to screen—or, God forbid—return 
people? Accepting everyone is certainly not without 
dangers, but picking and choosing who stays and who 
goes is inhumane. 


For now it is more important that we try to normalize 
the situation of those who are already here, who in the 
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legal sense are neither refugees, nor Hungarian citizens. 
For them it is not a solution to issue 2-year settlement- 
conditional residence permits after their 6-month resi- 
dence permits have expired; they need instead to be 
granted the status of foreigner settled in Hungary, which 
would entitle them, for example, to a personal identifi- 
cation number, passport and OTP [National Savings 
Bank] credits. Granting refugee status to those already 
here—even under the convention on the treatment of 
refugees—would actually guarantee them fewer rights, 
while owing to its geographical location it might also 
cause Hungary to become the basis of new “refugee 
problems.” At least until 1990, however, the granting of 
citizenship is out of the question, and even then can only 
be considered if we choose not to renew our agreement 
with Romania on the question of dual citizenship which 
is scheduled to expire that year. In the meantime, those 
who want to move on, and have a place to go to should 
not be kept from doing so. (In cases where proper 
sponsors can be identified the Hungarian authorities are 
open to such a solution.) As for those who have chosen to 
make our country their home we must try to do as much 
as we would for our own citizens. 


There is no question that the ideas entertained by refugees 
about Hungary, and even about the West, are more flowery 
than reality would warrant to begin with; at the same time, 
however, it is also true that our country is finding it 
increasingly more difficult to provide responsible “refugee 
assistance.” These facts, however, must be confronted, not 
shied away from. We know that effecting real improve- 
ments will also require political rationality in the way the 
Romanian side treats the homeland of the Transylvanians. 
This, unfortunately, we have far less control over than over 
ensuring that our official policy—which, considering our 
limited resources, has enabled us to do a great deal for the 
refugees—does not irritate domestic public opinion. The 
last thing we want to do is to make the refugee issue the 
scapegoat for, and a fresh cause of problems that have 

been around for years. The fact the of the 300 
million forints allocated to aiding the Transylvanians, so 
far only 39 million forints have been spent proves two 
things: on the one hand, that, with a few exceptions, the 
refugees have been able to strike roots quickly and are 
working in an exemplary manner, and on the other, that 
the bulk of the assistance provided to them have come 
from the Hungarian populace. 


The fact that the “heroic period” of the refugee question 
is already behind us does not mean that the problem has 
gone away; every agency and citizen must understand 
this. They must understand that the heroic act of coming 
to someone’s aid, offering him a few soothing words and 
warm food on one or two occasions must be followed by 
additional acts of charity. What we need today are not 
extraordinary acts of heroism but continuity, reliability 
and diligence, even under adverse circumstances. It 
would be a tragic failure if the enthusiasm, solidarity, 
and equally importantly, the willingness to help which 
we had demonstrated early in the year were to turn out to 
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be nothing more than a quickly exhaustible burst of 
fervor and zeal: No one can put out the “full” sign on 
Hungary, especially not we Hungarians. 


If there is a turning point to speak of in the case of the 
wage: pitas ge br aad ot naan 

and agencies alike—has indeed grown up to the 
aa tha it had officially undertaken on 25 January 


Bands T: To Prevent ‘Salami 
Intelligentsia ogether 


25000055a Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in 
Hungarian 29 Nov 88 p 4 


{Article by (Denes): “For the Dignity of the Intelligen- 
tsia. New Organization To Form in the Near Future”} 


[Text] One of the recurring complaints that have been 
raised in different places and on several forums in recent 
months is that the intelligentsia still does not have 
proper interest representation. Most recently it was at 
the October, and later at the November meeting of the 
PPF National Council, that, in the form of several 
different proposals, the need has been raised to establish 
an organization for the intelligentsia that would repre- 
sent that social stratum in accordance with its impor- 
tance. 


It appears that the initiatives have reached a turning 
point. On Monday, at the headquarters of the Hungarian 
Writers Association, a meeting was held among repre- 
sentatives of various national organizations and institu- 
tions with the aim of taking the first steps toward the 
establishment of a new, independent group. Joining the 
initiative launched under the “ t” of the PPF 
and the Federation of Technical and Scientific Associa- 
tions were the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, the 
Writers Association, the National Federation of Hungar- 
ian Journalists, the Society for the Propagation of Scien- 
tific Knowledge as well as other of doctors, 
lawyers, sociologists, economists, librarians and educa- 
tors. Early next year, they intend to establish the 
National Council of the Hungarian Intelligentsia which, 
as Tibor Cseres, president of the Writers Association put 
it, will be “an organizationally loose, but important 
organization, capable of encompassing the entire intelli- 
gentsia, in which the classical and technical intelligentsia 
can join hand in hand in asserting their views before the 
government.” 


The participants at the meeting all received draft copies 
of an appeal to the Hungarian intelligentsia, in which the 
Signatories warned that as their stratum was being 
were becoming less and less able to participate in the 
generation of values, and in the merciless struggle for the 
redistribution of the national income. In their opinion 
the interests of culture as a whole must de defended 
against growing pressures from economic interest groups 
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and the widespread predominance of monetary consid- 
erations. The goal was “to combine our intellectual 
forces in and effort to gain proper recognition for the 
vital role which intellectual work plays in producing 
values that are essential to a nation’s existence, to assert 
Creative freedoms in practice, and to demand material 
recognition and moral support.” 


The participants offered several amendments to the 
draft which is expected to be put in final form in the 
middle of September; this is the deadline for 

the proposals to the Federation of Technical and Scien- 


intellectuals whose main task would be to formulate a 
uniform theoretical basis. The drafting of the actual 
would follow only after this has been accom- 


program 
cies af asians a ae aioe 


nizations as well. Naturally, some issues still remain to 
be clarified, including the legal status of the proposed 
council of the intelligentsia, and the question of whether 
or not it could participate, for example, in the work of 
the national council on the reconciliation of interests. 


As it was pointed out several times, one of the important 
tasks during this phase would be to take a quick survey of 
ali organizations that represent more limited or broader 
intellectual interests. No longer must anyone be allowed 
to use a kind of “salami tactic” to turn various groups of 
the intelligentsia against one another. Although support- 
ing the collective stand will be a basic requirement for 
participation in this new entity, the member organiza- 
tions will retain their autonomy while participating in 
the collective work. 


Goals of Alternative Left Movement Discussed 
25000056a Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
3 Dec 88 p 5 


(Unattributed article: “A Society Without Monopolies”) 


[Text] A brief retrospective glance at history is necessary 
to understand that the Alternative Left is not leftist in 
the sense of this word as commonly used (and discred- 
ited) in recent decades. The practice of bourgeois parlia- 
ments to seat the Socialists, and later also the Commu- 
nists, on the left side of their chamber originated in the 
19th century. Thereafter, the farther a party or move- 
ment stood from the principles of socialism, the more it 
was said to have “shifted to the right,” and not merely in 
the seating arrangement of its parliament. 


The expropriation of the left by Stalin and his followers 
of various nationalities came much later. They pro- 
Claimed in every way, and on every possible occasion, 
that what they advocated (and especially what they 
implemented) were leftist policies. Shaking their heads 
in disapproval at terrorist methods surpassing their own, 
they qualified them as “leftist” in quotation marks. 
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Recently—meaning the past few months—a group of 
young intellectuals formulated the principles that, the 
=" believes, will restore the original meaning 


Peter Markus, an economist and a charter member of the 
Alternative Left Union, explains: “The name reflects two 
things. First, that the modern working-class movement 
has produced a number of theories and endeavors that 
are worth pursuing even today. In the early 1920's, for 
example, Antonio Gramsci’s theory of self-management, 
or Lenin's concept of a system of soviets organized from 
below. Secondly, we are calling our union an alternative 
because we are recommending a solution different from 
the government’s to cure the country’s present functional 
disorders. In our opinion, these disorders are reproduc- 
ing themselves under the present method, which is a 
combination of special state intervention and of the 
special market model employed here.” 


The appeal that the Alternative Left Union (abbreviated 
BAI) has issued reads in part: “By the second half of the 
1980’s, Hungarian society has come to the brink of a 
direct general crisis. Disputes over the redistribution of 
national income have intensified. The various self-justi- 
fying ideologies and attempts at reform, often in conflict 
even with one another, have multiplied. Under the 
present circumstances, we feel, also those forces must 
Organize themselves that do not perceive society's future 
as some variant or combination of neo-Stalinism and 
neoconservatism.” 


The organizers of the Alternative Left Union emphasize 
that the most important thing is to consider society and 
its arising problems jointly and in their entireness, rather 
than separately and piecemeal. One must think in terms 
of a demand-driven economy. Isolated consideration of 
partial areas of the economy and society harbors the 
danger either of some kind of “reversion,” or of a 
rearrangement of the type that would establish classical 
capitalism’s relations, long outdated in the developed 
countries. 


As pointed out in the debates of the Alternative Left 
Union, however, also a third case is possible and, regret- 
tably, even probable. Namely a combination of the first 
two cases: state intervention of the neo-Stalinist type, 
under certain market forces and capitalization. Or from 
a different point of view: dependence on capital to an 
extent that narrowly limits the country’s scope. 


The Alternative Left Union's point of departure is that 
all forms of monopoly are unacceptable. This applies to 
state socialism that bears the imprints of Stalinism, as 
well as to the dominance of capitalist monopolies. The 
Alternative Left Union espouses the principles of social- 
ism, but is opposed to state absolutism. 


In contrast with many alternative organizations that, like 
Pallas Athena, spring forth from Zeus’s head fully 
armed, the Alternative Left Union is still drafting its 
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piatform. Numerous so-called position papers have been 
or are being studied, compared and debated to form the 
planks of the platform that will be made public, foresee- 
ably early next year. 


The following are some excerpts from the contributions 
to one of the debates. 


Istvan Feitl: “A movement that thinks neither in terms 
of state socialism, nor of bourgeois-type solutions, finds 
itself in an increasingly difficult situation.” Laszlo Tuto 
[Tutto]: “The present situation is characterized by the 
interdependence and objective alliance of the power 
bureaucracy, and of the advocates of economic, political, 
etc. partial reforms.” Peter Markus: “Under the present 
circumstances, we feel, also those forces must organize 
themselves that do not perceive society’s future as some 
variant or combination of neo-Stalinism and neoconser- 
vatism.” Andras Mate: “If we do not want to perpetuate 
the present and idealize the past, then we must start out 
from theory and build on it.” Peter Nagy: “The main 
threat is not liberalism, but the antiliberals and skinhead 


ideologists who appear in the guise of liberals.” 


This same debate ended with the adoption of the follow- 
ing initial plank: “Our objective is to seek the feasibility 
of a democratic and socialist society that is founded on 
the cooperation of self-governing collectives.” 


More recently, in October, Tamas Krausz (who, inciden- 
tally, is the coauthor of a recently published volume on 
Stalin's reign of terror) stated his view that “Stalinism 
and capitalism are making themselves felt simulta- 
neously in present-day Hungary.” Naturally, the Alter- 
native Left Union does not and cannot feel strong 
enough to single-handedly combat what it calls the “two 
main threats.” Much rather, the union’s main purpose is 
to call society’s attention to the timely tasks. (The 
experience to date indicates that the union’s efforts have 
found some response among intellectuals, but even they 
are adopting mostly a wait-and-see attitude for the time 
being.) 

Economists, philosophers and other young intellectuals 
make up the union's preparatory committee that was 
represented also in the recent debate before the National 
Peace Council, on guidelines for drafting a new Youth 
Law. And “Valaszuton” [At the Crossroads], a collection 
of papers close in their thinking to that of the Alternative 
Left Union, will be published in the near future. 


POLAND 
Report on OPZZ Executives’ Meeting With New 
Government Ministers 


26000214 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 47, 19 Nov 88 p 10 


[Article by Marek Henzler: “Wait Until They Give 
Birth”) 


[Text] “The government that I am leading isn’t even a 
month old yet. So I wish that my friend Guz would not 
enumerate what should be done in Poland. Such lists 
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have been made hundreds of times. Don’t you repeat 
that entire litany. Within these last few days we have 
shown that we do want to act...” 


This utterance by Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski 
mirrors perfectly the course and the atmosphere of the 
first meeting of the OPZZ [National Trade Union Alli- 
ance] Executive Committee with the new government. It 
lasted barely 4 hours, but, even so, the unionists suc- 
ceeded in expressing their views on construction, agricul- 
ture, foreign tourism, and the unexploited opportunity it 
represents to our economy, environmental protection, 
the underpaid health service, the nine ministers of con- 
struction replacing each other in the last 10 years, retire- 
ment pensions, the need to supplant the categorization of 
labor into productive and ive with categori- 
zation into useful and useless labor—which undoubtedly 
would represent our creative contribution to the eco- 
nomic theory of socialism, the need to make workers 
proprietors—just as peasants have been made proprietors 
[of land), [the shortages of] toilet paper ... 


Some of these issues are important to the entire economy 
while others matter only to some unionists, who also are 
motivated by parochial interests. But what mattered 
most during that meeting was the statements made 
concerning the relations between the new government 
and the OPZZ which, it should be borne in mind, was 
largely instrumental in the collapse of the previous 


government. 


“We are neither a progovernment nor an antigovern- 
ment movement,” declared OPZZ Vice Chairmza 
Waclaw Martyniuk. “We don’t guarantee that we shall 
support the new government in any situation. We shall 
criticize measures which we might consider a step back- 
ward or unacceptable to the society. Even now we wish 
to offer a warning against the price increases this year 
being proposed by the ministry of finance. We don’t 
expect an economic miracle from the government, but 
the selected priorities meet with our full support.” 


“We are aware of all the positive and negative conse- 
quences of our actions, but we already have given proof 
that this is not paralyzing us,” answered Deputy Prime 
Minister Ireneusz Sekula on behalf of the government. 
“We shall not have the same views on all issues, and 
especially on the manner in which they are raised and 
resolved, as otherwise this would indicate that either the 
government or the trade unions are not authentic in 
exercising their social functions.” 


An issue that elicited the greatest interest during the 
deliberations was shutting down the Lenin Shipyard 
[Walesa’s stronghold]. By then more was said about the 
motives of that decision, and more still about the fate of 
the shipyard’s workforce. Kazimierz Schreiber, the vice 
president of the federation of the trade unions of ship- 
yard workers, deplored the fact that the decision to shut 
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down that shipyard was not coupled with the prepara- 
tion of a package of implementing decisions. “We dis- 
patched to Minister Wilczek 20 questions concerning the 
a , but to this day they have not been 


This issue was again raised by Vice Chairman W. Marty- 
niuk, who presented a package of unionist demands. He 
declared that the personnel of disbanded enterprises 
should not suffer. The general principle to be adopted 
should be that any doubts should be resolved in favor of 


the employee. 


All departing employees, regardless of what job they 
accept next, should be given 6 months’ severance pay. 
Those with a work record of less than | year or on 
educational leaves or foreign contracts should receive 3 
months’ severance pay. Anyone who wants to start a 
business of his own should be guaranteed the opportu- 
nity to receive a start-up loan. Special protection should 
be extended to women, persons nearing retirement age, 
and persons with occupational diseases. 


The employees of the disbanded plants should have their 
minimum retirement age reduced by 5 years, or the 
number of years of work required before retirement 
should be correspondingly shortened. Employees 
upward of 50 years of age should not be required to 
undergo retraining, and those who owe money to their 
workplaces should be released from any obligation to 
repay it. 


By | December a specially appointed unionist team 
should negotiate these guidelines with the government, 
so that every employee of a disbanded plant would know 
his fate. 


Minister of Industry Mieczyslaw Wilczek responded to 
these demands by stating that, while he was very desir- 
ous of establishing a good relationship with the trade 
unions, he was shocked by that part of W. Martyniuk’s 
speech. According to W. Martyniuk, the minister said, a 
plant being shui down is supposed to immediately trans- 
port its employees to cloud-cuckooland. But since that 
plant is to be shut down, it is an ailing and badly 
performing plant. This is not always the fault of external 
Circumstances; sometimes it also is to some extent the 
fault of the workforce, which was unwilling to make 
sacrifices when the enterprise had begun to ail. 


“I can’t guarantee that the shipyard’s employees would 
find better jobs outside. They may be hired by an 
economically healthier enterprise which pays lower 
wages. You yourself would feel insulted if you were paid 
wages incommensurate with your labor. 


“I did receive those 20 questions from the shipyard and 
I shall answer every one of them thoroughly. But how 
shall I answer the question of what to do with pregnant 
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women? Wait until they give birth and then provide 
them with proper care. What to do with pensioners? 
After all, a pensioner from a shutdown plant does not 
cease to be a pensioner. 


“We must reach an agreement on these matters and 
develop guidelines, but we shall not accept obligations 
which we shall be unable to perform or which conflict 
with the general policy,” summed up the minister. 


That was undoubtedly the most interesting topic raised 
during that meeting. There is no doubt that some of the 
unionists’ demands are justified but others can be in no 
way justified. It is also difficult to “genuflect” and alter 
sO many traditional regulations in order to adapt them to 
the present situation. 


It would also be worthwhile if at the Third OPZZ 
Assembly, scheduled as soon as 2 weeks hence, the 
delegates would ask their leadership what had it done 
previously to secure adequate severance terms for 
employees of the restructured subsectors of the econ- 
omy. That restructuring has also been demanded by the 
OPZZ itself for the last couple of years. Was it because, 
when it had demanded the restructuring, it did not 
believe that it would finally be commenced? 


Public Opinion Research Center: Methods, Goals 
Reviewed 

26000173c Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 

29 Oct-1 Nov 88 pp 1-2 


[Article by Tadeusz Strumff: “Public Opinion Research 
Center: How Do They Know That?”] 


[Text] “I constantly read and hear about the results of 
various public opinion surveys. But who actually, using 
what methods, conducts these surveys? I would like to 
know a little about how these fishermen of opinions 
work,” writes Stanislaw Latka of Bystrzyca Klodzka, 
seconding many other readers who have recently posed 
the same question. 


Let us go then to 4 Zurawia Street in Warsaw where the 
Public Opinion Research Center has its office. 


Over Five Years 


Near the end of 1982, the Council of Ministers adopted 
a resolution creating the Public Opinion Research Cen- 
ter as a specialized government agency. It was to be a 
center that was to judge the state and changes in social 
moods using scientific methods, that was to be able to 
determine the degree of support or lack of support (by 
various groups!) for the authorities’ decisions, or that 
was to be able to determine what problems were at the 
center of society’s attention at a given moment, and also 
be able to formulate predictions of the development of 
the social situation. 
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Clearly, every government needs such a center, if it 
wants to actually know what is happening. But all of 
society also needs it in order to know itself. Conditions: 
the scientific reliability of the research; the public, 
unlimited disclosure of the results. It seems that the 
activities of the Public Opinion Research Center fully 
meet these criteria. 


The work of the Center began in the middle of 1983; its 
head is Doc Dr Hab Stanislaw Kwiatkowski, colonel in 
the Polish Army and political scientist; he is also known 
to the readers of the press (among others, POLITYKA) 
and television viewers as an impetuous journalist. 


They Were Not Alone, but ... 


The Public Opinion Research Center appeared on an 
already active domestic research “market.” In addition 
to the radio and television public opinion research center 
(which has been in existence for decades, surveying 
chiefly the reception of programs), such organizations as 
the Polish Academy of Sciences Institute for Philosophy 
and Sociology, the Academy of Social Sciences of the 
PZPR Central Committee, the Krakow Press Research 
Center, the University of Warsaw Institute of Sociology, 
and the Institute for the Study of the Problems of Young 
People also conduct survey research. 


The List Could Be Extended 


At first, the new Center intended to subcontract research 
to these other centers, but it quickly realized that there 
was a problem: the traditional workshops work very 
slowly; one must wait for the results for months, if not 
years. The need and desire to receive almost immediate 
results forced the Public Opinion Research Center to 
develop its own, completely independent workshop, 
modeled on such world-renowned firms as Gallup or 
Allensbach (FRG). 


Today on Zarawia Street 


In the office of the Public Opinion Research Center, 
about 70 individuals work; 25 of them are research 
workers, sociologists, psychologists, political scientists, 
economists; they prepare proposed studies, “equipment” 
(questionnaires), and then they process the results. The 
office also employs statisticians, computer scientists, 
methodologists, polonists (the language of the questions 
and reports is also a significant question). 


The Public Opinion Research Center is popularly asso- 
ciated with public opinion surveys. They are the chief 
“section” of the Center, to which we will return shortly. 
But the Public Opinion Research Center (also using 
surveys, but not just them) performs: problem analyses 
and syntheses (for example, “trust in the authorities and 
public institutions,” “sense of security”); surveys the 
opinion forming groups (using the brain storming 
method, for example, or organizing meetings with the 
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subject of future voter turnout); and analyzes letters and 
complaints to the Center. 


But even all this does noi exhaust the range of activities 
pursued by the Center on Zurawia Street. 


What Do They Ask About? 


“There is no important issue in Poland and for Poles 
about which we would not ask,” says Eugeniusz Smi- 


to the most varied events in Poland and, at times, 
around the world, as was the case after the accident at 


Chernobyl. 


“The initiative to take up this or that subject for 
depends only on us; thus, we must keep our finger on the 
pulse of life in order to know soon enough what events 
await the country. But we do not avoid work ordered 
i sent ge tine geo gy get te 
something using the survey system. But 

always take ‘eemtas cel” Geiehtne, 


“We conduct about 20 studies annually, or one every two 
weeks. The fundamental ones are studies done quickly, 
completed within a few days, on the most topical sub- 
jects. Some studies, on the same subject, are repeated 
every so often in order to follow the pattern of 
occurring in social opinion. 


change 
“We concentrate on politics broadly conceived. Among 


are the attitude of Polonia to the fatherland. 


“As I said, there is practically no area on which we have 
not conducted a survey.” 
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1,500 Are Encagh 


In order to conduct surveys, the Center has organized its 
own network of interviewers. There are about 600 of 
them in Poland. Generally, they have a higher education, 
work professionally in psychological clinics, work for the 
Public Opinion Research Center in their spare time, and 
receive wages for every questionnaire completed—for 
reaching a respondent, conducting and recording an 
hour-long (on average) interview with him. 


The number of interviewers varies from voivodship to 
voivodship along with the population of the given area 
(for example in Bielsko Podiaska Voivodship, 10; in 
Warsaw, about 80). In each voivodship, there is also a 
coordinator, usually a sociologist or educator, responsi- 
ble for his “network” who the work of the 
interviewers and supervises the reliability of the 
research. 


Studies are conducted on samples representative of the 
country. Such a sample usually consists of | ,500 individ- 
uals, and according to the generally accepted scientific 
principles, it suffices to produce reliable results. In other 
words, the views of this group of 1,500 reflect the views 
phe edhmemyte Nd  aeaa In each case, it is a 
mini-cross-section of Poland. 


But each time, for each new survey, it is a different 
group. Without getting into details that are difficult for 
the layman, we will only say that the Center has a 
“mother sample” of about 130,000 addresses of resi- 
dents of Poland that make up a statistical representation 
of individuals over 12 years of age. It contains then 
appropriate numbers of men and women, in various age 
groups, with varied levels of education, living both in 
cities and towns as well as in the rural areas. 


Using a computer, a different group of 1,500 is drawn by 
lot from the “mother sample” each time. The inter- 
viewer receives then a specific name and address. 


Using a different method, the so-called quota method 
(when they want to use a rapid way to conduct a study), 
the interviewer receives a “request” formulated in a 
different way: he is to conduct an interview with a 
woman in such and such an age group, with a specific 
level of education, living in a small town. He then must 
find such a person; either on the street or at a plant. 


Regardless, however, of the method for finding a respon- 
dent, the name does not appear in the completed ques- 
tionnaire. These studies are absolutely anonymous! 


The work of an interviewer is not easy. Both for simple 
practical reasons (for example, he does not find the given 
person at home and must repeat the visit) as well as 
because of the need to establish psychological coniact 
with the respondent to encourage him to speak frankly 
and openly. 
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I must add that the survey methods presented are not the 
only ones used by the Public Opinion Research Center. 
The choice depends on many factors. There is a different 
procedure when the Center conducts studies of a single 
social group (workers or intellectuals); the number of 
respondents varies from 800 to 4,000 depending on the 
required precision of the opinions and society’s views. 
These are, however, details and professional secrets of 
the research trade which cannot be discussed here. 


Accessible to Everyone 


When the questionnaires from the entire country are 
returned to the central office, analysis of them begins. 
The Public Opinion Research Center uses computers at 
the Computer Center of the Planning Commission of the 
Council of Ministers; it itself has microcomputers. 


Accounts are produced using the results of the analyses. 
They can be fairly simple compilations of the survey 
results. Or next there may be a comraunique that shows 
a certain relationship (for example, how the young and 
the old think; how the party members and how those not 
in the party think). The next type of account is a report 
with a broader interpretation of the results with a pre- 
diction based on them. And finally, an extensive publi- 
cation that is a very synthetic elaboration. 


The results of the studies go to the main authorities, 
leading politicians, to the scholarly community, and to 


The Public Opinion Research Center together with the 
Interpress Agency publishes a monthly BIULETYN, to 
which anyone can subscribe. The subscribers receive 
pancreatitis: tanmta aan 
studies. 


The Center also publishes its own BIULETYN, a quar- 
terly, addressed especially to scholars or journalists. The 
most recent number contained (on about 150 pages) 
many studies on the subject of the Referendum’87; these 
are deeper analyses, reflections, and commentaries. 


Who Likes the Pubiic Opinion Research Center? 


“In the course of a few years, we have become an 
important center,” says E. Smilowski. “Our studies 
arouse interest among the numerous foreign journalists. 
While initially the domestic scientific groups regarded 
the Public Opinion Research Center with suspicion, now 
they make extensive use of our data and gladly work with 
the Center. We also cooperate with similar centers in the 
Soviet Union, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the West.” 


“What is the attitude of Polish politicians toward the 
Center?” 


“It would be an exaggeration to say that it is always 
enthusiastic. Our studies sometimes produce truths they 
would prefer not to know. Sometimes, we hear "those are 
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only statistics, and you know about statistics.“ Or taat 
the questions were posed in a sianted manner. Or that to 
be sure, the given survey is necessary, but the results 
should not be made generally available, since they can be 
damaging. There are politiciar s who still think in the old 
way. 


“Usually, however, we encounter support for the work of 
the Center. Our first careful reader is General Jaruzelski. 
Many of the leading politicians think that the results of 
the public opinion surveys are helpful in making 
decisions.” 


“Do they actually play such a role?” 


“It is difficult to say beyond a doubt, but we have 
examples that this is actually the case; although in our 
opinion, the degree is still insufficient.” 


“What does the Public Opinion Research Center want 
the most?” 


“First, that our work result in accurate political deci- 
sions; that it be used in developing successive moves. But 
also that the research results more strongly resonate in 
society: that they be published and commented on by the 
mass media and become the foundation for each Pole’s 
own ‘ainking. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Muslim Leader on Nationalism, Religion 
21000002 Skopje FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT in 
Albanian 2 Oct 88 p 5 


{Interview with Haxhi Jakub Selimovski, head of the 
Islamic community in Macedonia: “Neither Negative 
nor Positive Politicizing. Religious Communities Are 
Eye to Eye With Nationalism”; date and place not given} 


[Text] 


[Selimovski} Islamic religious teaching does not allow 
the division of believers on the basis of nationality or 
conflicts with members of other religions. Learning must 
be the purpose of every member of Islam without taking 
into consideration the language in which he teaches. 
Events in Kumanovo are the result of the manipulation 
of a part of Albanian nationality by Albanian national- 
ists and separatists. 


In its brutal and unscrupulous assaults in the name of its 
obscure aims, nationalism often attacks where the thread 
is thinner, where it can be cut more easily and not only 
there. This was also proven by the demonstrations in 
Kumanovo in which the Albanian nationalists and sep- 
aratists revived and destroyed so many times the social 
and Yugoslav existence; a number of youths from the 
Albanian nationality were found in the hands of the 
enemies. This time the nationalist and paternal support 
was given in the name of the so-called injustice in the 
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system of education. The rear line of events in Kuma- 
novo now got the real evaluation and the manifestation 
of dissatisfaction was called by the proper name, while 
the question is when the names of the archdancers of the 
nationalist madness will be published. Among the many 
evaluations of condemnation from the Kuma- 
novo demonstrations there is the reaction of the Lead- 
ership of the Islamic Religious Community and of the 
Leadership of the “Ilmije” religious employees associa- 

tions in the R.S.M. [Socialist Republic of Macedonia]. 


[FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT] Taking into consideration 
all these things and the fact that the purpose of Albanian 
nationalists and separatists was to penetrate into the ranks 
of believers and also taking into consideration the suspi- 
cion that a number of indoctrinated clergymen, wrongly 
using religion, put themselves in the service of nationalists, 
Haxhi Jakub Selimovak chairman of the Islamic Reli- 
gious Community, said that he is a competent spokesman 
to answer the question—What opportunity does a religion, 
specifically Islam, have to make a contribution to the 
settlement of issues related to nationalism? 


[Selimovski] The activity of religious communities, 
including the Islamic Religious Community, must 
remain within the given framework of the Constitution, 
meaning outside state affairs. This means that its pclit- 
icizing, positive or negative, is unacceptable in any 
aspect. Therefore, we consider that the invoivement of 
the Islamic Community in solving the everyday prob- 
lems of believers should not take place from the view- 
point of political needs, but from the viewpoint that they 
are citizens. In their religious education, our believers 
also learn about their enrollment in the daily life. It 
means that here there is no question of negative or 
positive politicization, but of the way of life based on 
religious regulations. Islamic religious education does 
not allow separation of believers according to nationali- 
ties, into Albanian, Turkish and Macedonian Muslims 
and so forth, or such an attitude between you and 
members of other religious groups. 


Starting from this viewpoint, the Islamic Religious Com- 
munity in the R.S.M. has always kept in mind the events 
connected with the activity of Albanian nationalism and 
separatism, the reaction, the consequences, and progress 
in our area after the events of 1981 in Kosovo. 


In its efforts to build its attitude against hostile actions, 
the Islamic Community of the R.S.F.J. [Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia] which, immediately after the 
liberation, settled its relations with the state and did not 
have obstacles in its improvement and reinforcement, 
feels it its responsibility to maintain such reciprocal 
relationships. The third element, which also is important 
for the position of the Islamic Community toward the 
above mentioned phenomena, is the difficult composi- 
tion of the community; in reality, its believers are 
members of many national groups of various languages. 
This fact forces the Islamic Community in the R.S.M. to 
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be exceptionally careful in regard to the nationality issue 
SO as to prevent any nationality group from getting in a 
position of dominance over another group. 


[FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT] On the basis of all these 
reasons, as Haxhi Jakub Selimovski stressed, before the 
Ninth Congress of the Central Committee of the LCV, 
the Islamic Community, in cooperation with the Union 
of “Ilmije” Associations, presented a program on the 
strengthening of brotherhocd, unity and equality and on 
the elimination of A?banian nationalism. This is not a 
final document; it is being worked on. Many conferences 
have been held in all areas with the participation of the 
religious staff and members of the councils of Mosques 
and the participants especially emphasized those parts of 
the program that are compulsory. The program aiso 
stipulates the manner of control by all subjects of the 
Islamic Religious Community. What does examination 
show? 


[Selimovski] I believe that in practice, in the field, the 
program is basically being executed by all subjects. Many 
talks have been organized on the need for greater rap- 
prochement and mutual knowledge. However, according 
to the last 6-nonth analysis carried out at the joint 
meeting of the Leadership of the Islamic Community 
and the “Iimije” Union, we are not satisfied with the 
dynamics regarding the realization of the program, and 
with the conveying of important information regarding 
activities to the highest organs of the Community so that 
corrections could be made. 


However, it was observed that during this period, the 
religious staff of the Islamic Community and of the 
Mosque Councils, not to speak about the Islamic Com- 
munity Councils, have been mindful about nationalist 
phenomena. No case has been recorded where any reli- 
gious staff members have acted on the basis of positions 
of Albanian nationalism or on the basis of other nation- 
alistic positions. 


{[FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT] Does this also apply in 
the area of Kumanovo? 


[Selirmovski] In harmony with the program and because 
of the present situation, broad conferences were held last 
week in Kumanovo with all subjects of the Islamic 
Community; at the conferences it was disclosed that the 
demonstrations that took place sometime ago in this city 
were the consequences of manipulation of a part of 
Albanian nationality, especially among a part of the 
youth, by Albanian nationalists and separatists in the 
interest of their hostile and destructive aims against the 
integrity and sovereignty of the country. It was discov- 
ered that there was no religious staff member among the 
participants in the demonstrations that took place; in 
regard to the demonstrator who was reported as being a 
student at the Medresa in Skopje this is not correct, he 
was in fact a student at the Alaudin Medresa in Pristina. 

















However, in regard to the implementation of our pro- 
gram in the Kumanovo area, we have to make an 


program in the period of fasting—Ramadan (in June)— 


{[FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT] What should the religious 
staff do for their believers according to this plan of 
operation? 


[Selimovski] We agreed to improve three themes: First, 
it is a matter of the Islamic attitude toward non-Muslim 
populations. In reality, Islam, with the exception of the 
field of belief, in all other attitudes in everyday life 


ily and, in reality, accepts the separation of populations 
and tribes, not for the purpose of destruction, but for the 
purpose of cooperation. 


The third theme is: Islam and knowledge. This theme is 
pertinent not only for Kumanovo, but everywhere, 
because out of i people say that Islam is an 
obstacle in the fieid of education. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial to stress continually that education is also a religious 
necessity for Islam believers, just as Ramadan and 
prayer are. The first quotation in the Koran says: “Learn, 
read and search in the name of your Lord.” There also is 
a form of obligation for the believers of Islam: the duty 
“We must also look for knowledge even in China” 
(China being, so to speak, a synonym for remoteness and 
an area which at that time was pagan not taking religion 
into consideration). in other words, knowledge must be 
the purpose of every believer of Islam without taking 
into consideration the language in which he learns it; it 
must be a love and daily nourishment for him, because it 
opens new horizons to him. 


E VELLAZERIMIT] How is the situation in 
families? In this regard does Islam have the same treat- 
ment for males and females? 
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[Selimovski] Ye3. As a matter of fact, Islam insists on the 
Organization of multiform education for ail members of 
Islam, rejecting the separation of genders. Mohammad, 
allow me to quote him again, says that the search for 
knowledge is an obligation for every Muslim man and 
woman, for all people and, in this regard, for the entire 
human race. 


[FLAKA E VELLAZERIMIT] When all this is like this, 
as you Say, from the viewpoint of the basic interpretation 
of Islam, while nevertheless there is deception among 
believers and parents and while children interrupt school 
studies or demonstrate, does this not mean that religious 
staff members have not done their duty in a proper way? 
In reality, what is the situation of cadres in the Islamic 
Community? I wonder if all religious staff members are 
really capable of interpreting Islam? 


[Selimovski] Some circumstances due to historical back- 
ground (the weakness of the Ottoman State from the 
cultural point of view) and the fact that at one time the 
Islamic Religious Community had no continuity in the 
formation of strong religious staff members, who would 
be a source of interpretation of Islam, have become facts 
in these fields. Unfortunately, one can still speak about 
unsuitable structure of religious staff members—out of 
about 400, 140 today are religious cadres trained in 
courses and seminars, who have passed examinations in 
religion. They have gained their theological education 
through transmission of from one person to 
the other, often without sufficient explanations. Clergy- 
men of this type often fulfill their duty as citizens and 
religious staff members. This, however, does not mean 
that, parallel with the best intention, they are in a 
position to interpret Islam properly, to free themselves 
from religious deceptions which are in contradiction 
with their belief. However, with the opening of the 
Medresa (Theological Middie School) in Skopje and the 
Faculty in Sarajevo, the system of education for Islamic 
clerical cadres in our country will be complete; ihus, this 
is the best and most suitable solution. : 


When you speak about influence cver parents, this can 
be exercised only by educated clergymen who, with their 
theological witness and personal exemplary conduct can 
influence their milieu. In this regard, a matter of special 
importance is the education of women, seen from a 
social and religious point of view, because women are the 
first teachers of their children, because today mothers in 
this part of the population are less educated. 


Taking into consideration the events that have taken 
place, the most important thing is that there is almost no 
destructive element among the clergy. Here and there, 
there is some excess, but not from nationalist positions. 
I am not ruling out the possibility that it could go to that 
extent but, we will not allow it and, even less, to acquire 
a permanent form that would mean confusion in the 
relationships among nationalities and the relationships 
between the Islamic Community and the larger social 
community. 
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HUNGARY 
Military Spending Cuts Proposed 
250000701 Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 


in Hungarian 17 Dec 88 p 52 


[Article by Gergely Fahidi: “Soldiers on the Money 
Front”} 


[Text] In our quest to reduce budgetary spending our 


cedes’ and Ladas in front of the parliament building, and 
taken the bus to Nagyatad, the venue of last Thursday's 
session of the parliament's committee on defense. And 
the army is indeed ready for some belt-tightening. As 
State Secretary Attila Madarasi explained in his report 
before the committee, while the gross production value 
of the Hungarian economy was not expected to grow 
next year, its payment obligations would increase all the 
more dramatically. It is obvious, therefore, that we must 
cut domestic spending, including the expenditures of the 


The only question is how? The government sees three 
possibilities: according to the first option, most of the 
necessary reductions could be achieved by tightening the 
tax belt on the enterprises by yet another notch or two, 


addition to other measures, a 16.7-percent cut in mili- 
tary spending, i.e., in budgetary outlays for defense in 
wae of tat ai , there is a theoretical 
possibility that parliament will vote for the firs option, 
and would opt for only a 10 percent reduction in defense 


The 16.7 percent figure may seem deceiving, for the 
military will still be getting 1.7 billion forints more than 
the 38.6 billion they had been allocated for this year. 
However, this additional sum will be consumed by more 
than just inflation. For example, in 1989, the armed 
forces’ contribution to their professional cadre’s social 
insurance fund which until now has been sect at 4 percent, 
will be raised to 43 percent. This means that the military 


wages, entitlements, buildings and military technology, 
for already 10 percent of the barracks were not suited to 
provide the soldiers with even the basic comforts of life, 
such as regular hot water service. The argument is also 
supported by the numbers: while during the second half 
of the 1970's, the share of the military budget committed 
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to development and investment was still higher than the 
amount spynt on maintenance, during the next 5-year 
plan the ratio changed to 50-50 percent; this year, the 
amount of the total expenditures allocated to the pro- 
curement and t of new jes have 
been reduced to only 32 percent, and next year it will be 
cut even more, to 16 percent. 


It is not at all without consequence, however, what we 
decide to postpone by a few years to procure—a new 
helicopter or a computerized tomograph for the Central 
Military Hospital. Ferenc Karpati has pledged to make 
further cuts in the number and scale of military exer- 
cises, to reduce the number of reservists called up for 
training, and to make every possible effort to hold down 
costs. One of the deputies also brought up the question: 
why does the army not help itself, why does it not take 
more initiatives? During the recess we were told by the 
minister of defense that they were already receiving 
several tens of millions of forints from the sale of 
antiquated and scrapped military equipment, and that 
this year the remuneration received for work performed 
by See i eee ee a and in 


projects 
agriculture, for example—have added another | 12 mil- 
lion forints to the army's budget allocations. 


Sinner of Deltas pointed out, tao poovisions end 


defense budget would be committed to 
purposes, such as sports, education and health. (We did 
learn, however, that 30 percent of the beds in the Central 
Military Hospital are reserved for nonmilitary patients.) 
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Neither our journalists, nor probably most of our § whose task—jurisdiction?—so far has been limited to 
deputies have come away from the meeting even under- _listening to reports, will from now on also want to 
standing what exactly would have to suffer asaresultof actively participate in the planning and overseeing of 
a 17 percent spending cut. Incidentally, according to _—_ expenditures. 

one participant, the 25-member defense committee, 
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BULGARIA 


Chief of Weights, Measures Center on 
Personnel 


Organization, 
22000040 Sofia RABOTNICHESKO DELO 
in Bulgarian 9 Nov 88 p 4 


[Interview with Eng Panteiey Zlatarev, deputy chairman 
of the Quality Committee and head of the National 
Metrological Center, by Svetla Pencheva: “Centenary of 
Bulgarian Metrology—Uniformity and Accuracy”; date 
and place not given] 


[Text] The adoption of the Law on Weights and Mea- 
sures on 15 November 1888 by the Fifth Ordinary 
National Assembly marked the beginning of uniformity 
and organization of measurements in our country. As of 
that moment the meter was introduced into Bulgaria as 
the basic unit for weights and measures. To realize the 
significance of this event, we must emphasize that from 
it derive the square measure and the measures of capac- 
ity and weight that the law defines. 


One hundred years later Svetla talks with the deputy 
chairman of the Quality Committee and head of the 
National Metrological Center, Eng Panteley Ziatarev. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] Our country’s standards 
base consists of 54 standards. How do you rate its 
standing? 


{Eng Ziatarev] The standing of the country’s measure- 
ments is determined to a great extent by the level of the 
national standards. They are complex means and sys- 
tems. Through them the measuring means in operation 
in all spheres of the national economy are checked. The 
assurance of uniformity in measurements is a very 
important prerequisite for the production of high-quality 
output, for reliable and accurate accounting of stocks of 
materials and capital equipment, of expenditures of raw 
and other materials, energy, etc. The standards base at 
the moment satisfies the strategic sectors. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] Lately the importance of 
standard specimens has increased. What are our achieve- 
ments in this area? 


[Eng Zlatarev] At the beginning of the 1970's, with the 
development of great analytic laboratories and with the 
introduction of instrument methods of analysis there 
began the development of the national system of stan- 
dard specimens for the compositions and properties of 
substances and materials. As a measuring means, they 
are finding ever wider application since they assure the 
introdvction of new, more efficient methods, replace 
expensive master measuring means, etc. Thus far 395 
types of standards specimens have been introduced into 
practice in our production, plus 2000 import standards. 
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[RABCTNICHESKO DELO] A considerable part of 
metrological backup activity is performed by regional 
metrological laboratories and by economic organiza- 
tions. Tell us about their work. 


[Eng Zlatarev] During the 1976-80 period 14 regional 
metrological laboratories came into service in the basic 
industrial centers. About 18,000 specialists are 
employed for metrological backup of the national econ- 
omy. Eleven thousand repair and 1200 checking units 
have been established. Every year over 10 million 
departmental checks of measuring means are made. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] What are the main trends 
in the automation of metrological activity? 


[Eng Zlatarev] An important trend is the automation of 
standards and checks of measuring means. It is accom- 
plished by automated workshops. Thus far the National 
Metrological Center and some quality centers have 
established 14 automated workshops. The automation of 
measurements results in an increase of measurement 
accuracy, efficiency of labor, and elimination of the 
subjective factor. To obtain reliable and operational 
information about the condition of measuring means, 
the country is introducing an automated system for 
keeping track of their condition. The National Metrolog- 
ical Center is introducing nine subsystems for a State 
Metrological Service automated system that store large 
banks of technical, economic and scientific information. 


{[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] Bulgaria is a member of 
the 1910 International Convention on the Meter. Today, 
78 years later, with what international metrological 
Organizations do we maintain contacts? 


[Eng Zlatarev] International scientific and technical col- 
laboration in metrology enables our country to make use 
of valuable unique information on the latest achieve- 
ments in world scientific metrology. Our membership in 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures since 
1911 has enabled us to compare and certify our stan- 
dards with international ones and has helped maintain 
the uniformity of measurements worldwide. Since 1956 
Bulgaria has been a member of the International Orga- 
nization for Statutory Metrology. We are active partici- 
pants in the work of the CEMA Standing Commission on 
Standardization, created in 1972, and in the Interetalon- 
pribor {not further identified; possibly International 
Reference Instrument] Scientific Production Trust. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
National Property Changed to Societal but Not 
Private 


24000021b Prague NOVE SLOVO in Slovak 
8 Sep 88 pp 1, 5 
[Article by university lecturer Dr Jozef Moravcik, 


Department of Law, Comenius University in Bratislava: 
“Initiative—But What Kind?”] 


[Excerpts] The restructuring program provided an impe- 
tus for discussion of many problems. If we take just a 
cursory look at any of them, we shall encounter the 
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problem of ownership in which the threads that tie our 
economic life together are crisscrossed with its other 
areas. It is inconceivable that under the new conditions 
we would stick to traditional views on ownership and on 
the ownership structure of the socialist state. On the 
day’s agenda is the task to devise and enforce a new 
concept of ownership, to give ii a meaning that fully 
agrees with the humanistic essence of socialism, and 
also, to demand better satisfaction of material needs of 
our society. Nevertheless, is it at all possible to set up as 
our objective the effort to preserve our social securities 
and at the same time, to create an efficient economic 
mechanism that can satisfy our people’s material needs 
at the world’s highest level? Many people say that it 
cannot be done. 


Some argue that only the greed of private initiative based 
On private ownership can generate the necessary dyna- 
mism of economic undertaking. They point to the pro- 
cess of reprivatization in advanced capital states, from 
which they conclude a general trend applicable also to 
socialist states. To support their argument, they quote 
the measures taken by certain socialist countries which 
now allow private enterprises with up to 50 employees. It 
is difficult to discuss this topic also because of the 
political errors in the history of the building of socialism 
committed in the area of the political system. That 
system prevented the creative potential inherent in man 
from being released. 


Precisely the ability to benefit from people’s creativity is 
a decisive factor in which socialism may demonstrate its 
advantages. The instinct of private-ownership societies 
can boost the intensity of labor to the extreme. In this 
respect, the system based on private ownership is obvi- 
ously invincible, but as such, it has already been over- 
come. The routine and discipline have become an end in 
themselves; the rigid, almost mechanical organization of 
labor can force man to produce excellent results, but they 
cannot inspire him to express to the fullest what is 
hidden deep down inside him. Man’s desire to create a 
better, more perfect world, which is expressed in the 
most varied ways, is just as germane to man as his desir< 
to own property. 


Socialism has a historical chance to arrange its propri- 
etary relations precisely so as to prevent posscssive 
instincts from dominating at the same time also man’s 
relations to his fellow man, and to give more space to 
every individual’s creativity. However, this calls for 
more than for legalization of societal ownership of the 
means of production. Furthermore, solid guarantees 
must be provided in terms of the political system and 
law, so that man as a citizen not be deprived of what he 
has gained as a producer. That links ownership narrowly 
with the political system and with the concept of the 
socialist juridical state. Society benefits if it respects each 
individual, protects his rights, and offers him space for 
the fullest development of his own personality—nothing 
more and nothing less. 


ECONOMIC 


The adopted set of laws on restructuring of the economic 
mechanism is the first step on a long journey. It is 
appropriate that we have taken it despite considerable 
reluctance that accompanied it. We have said “farewell” 
to state ownership. Our new regulations no longer use 
that term. Instead, they introduced the term “societal 
ownership.” Even the official explanation characterizes 
it as a change of terminology. Is it really so? Are we not 
deluding ourselves just to avoid a conflict with the 
Constitution which defines state ownership as the basic 
form of societal ownership. [passage omitted] 


Of course, societal ownership does not imply that the 
state has lost its influence over the operations of enter- 
prises, but rather, that it promotes rationalization. Fur- 
thermore, the state is one of the forms of representation 
of society. In the same way, it participates in the function 
of societal ownership. The state mediates the participa- 
tion of the working people and members of labor teams 
as citizens in the act of such proprietary relations. 
However, political guarantees must be given to citizens 
to assure them that they will not lose what they have 
gained as proprietary subjects. 


Of course, every consequence of proprietary relations 
has not been thoroughly considered. Total negation of 
proprietary objectivity of the state (state as the classic 
owner), which follows from the adopted regulations is 
almost a legal nonsense. The state must act as owner (for 
example, in foreign relations when it concerns the prop- 
erty of diplomatic representatives, etc.), in case of for- 
feited property, and so on. 


Inconsistencies appear also in the terminology—partic- 
ularly in such concepts as “societal ownership” as well as 
“state enterprise” (although we have already given up 
the traditionally accepted term “national enterprise’’). 
However, this is less relevant than the conceptual issues. 
A more exact definition of these terms is in the realm of 
advanced legal knowledge toward which we must aspire. 


The most significant objective for societal ownership, as 
it is now defined in the Law on State Enterprise and in 
the Economic Codex, should be to create space for 
socialist enterpreneurship in which man’s creative forces 
find their expression. For the time being, our state 
enterprises lack sufficient latitude for their business 
ventures. A certain extent of direct, administrative tasks 
is anticipated. Even when determining organizational 
structures, the enterprises are not free. Only state agen- 
cies have the right to establish enterprises (albeit in the 
sphere of societal ownership). 


Subjects of other forms of social ownership will foster 
the development of socialist enterprises more than ever 
before. The socialist state in our days is unthinkable 
without a plurality of ownership forms of this propri- 
etary type. Of great importance are cooperatives, coop- 
erative enterprises and public organizations which are 
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assuming an increasingly prominent lace in our econ- 
omy. We must not impede other forms of social owner- 
ship by legal obstacles, in other words, the principle of 
open forms of social ownership must be guaranteed. Our 
future does not leave any room for private ownership, 
i.e., it does not entitle any citizen to employ his fellow 
citizens other than members of his own family. 


POLAND 


Swiss Pharmaceutical Firm Shows Interest in 
Polish Market 

2600018 1c Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
28 Oct 88 p 5 


[Article by (jota): “Pharmaton Enters the Polish 
Market”} 


[Text] More and more Western pharmaceutical firms are 
looking at the very receptive Polish market that is in 
need of medicines. Many of these firms have been 
represented in Poland for a long time. The well-known 
Swiss producers of medicines and medicinal prepara- 
tions Pharmaton S.A. will open a Warsaw branch in the 
near future. 


Zbigniew Wysocki, representative director, comments: 
“Our firm belongs to the Galactin Group and has been in 
operation for 46 years. We have several specialties. First 
of all, we are the best known Swiss producer of anesthet- 
ics used in dentistry, as well as disinfectants and cleans- 
ing preparations used in dentists’ offices. We are unique 
worldwide in our development and production of stan- 
dardized powdered extract of ginseng root. With this raw 
material as a base, such geriatric medicines as Geriavit 
Pharmaton, Kiddi, Pharmatovit, and Hepatic Pharma- 
ton are being developed. 


“We hope that both the Polish health service and the 
lovers of good cosmetics will be interested in purchasing 
our products.” 


8 sa gated Exports to Czechoslovakia 
0 

26000181b Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 

11 Oct 88 p 6 


[Article by T.B.: “What We Obtain for Exporting Con- 
struction”) 


[Text] Construction-assembly services are one of the 
biggest items in our export to Czechoslovakia. Contracts 
for their implementation are concluded in the CSR by 
the specialized Strojexport Foreign Trade Enterprise. 


As journalists were informed at a press conference orga- 
nized on the occasion of the 35th anniversary of this firm 
at the Czechoslovakian Center for Culture and Informa- 
tion in Warsaw, in 1988 the value of Polish construction- 
assembly services export to the CSR implemented on 
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Strojexport order reached 210-220 million rubles. This 
export was begun in 1968 with the Budimex contract to 
expand the Tatralen plant in Kezmarok. 


We sell our construction services to the CSR on favor- 
able terms. One-third is «counted for in deliveries of 
Czechoslovakian machine: y and equipment, one-third 
in raw materials, and one-third in consumer goods. 
Nonetheless, as the conference stressed, this is profitable 
for the Czechs because the Poles build buildings on an 
average of three times faster than local enterprises. 


The work of Strojexport is not limited to importing 
construction alone. This enterprise likewise operates in 
many other fields. For example, it exports coal cars to 
Poland. It also services a coproduction contract for the 
joint production of bridge cranes that is being imple- 
mented by the Elevator Equipment Factory in Minsk 
Mazowiecki and the Kralovopolska Strojirna enterprise 
in Brno. 


Igloopol Formal Partnership With Soviet 


26000181a Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
29 Oct-1 Nov 88 p 6 


[Article by Henryk Chadzynski, staff correspondent: 
“Cooperation Is Business”) 


[Text] Moscow, 28 October—The agreements concluded 
between Igloopol and our Soviet partners, which pro- 
mote new joint production-trade initiatives, are note- 
worthy both from the viewpoint of the scale of ventures 
and the mechanism of operation that meets the needs of 
our times. The negotiations were not easy. Both sides 
calculated the outlays and advantages and then arrived 
at a preliminary agreement that was signed on 28 Octo- 
ber by the general director of Igloopol and the Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, Forestry, and Food Industries 
Edward Brzostowski. Nikolaj Kajchenko, deputy chair- 
man of the USSR Agricultural-Industrial Committee, 
and Vitalij Volkov, head of the Agroprom-Servis agency, 
signed for the Soviet side. 


Igloopol is already running a store in cooperation with 
Agroprom-Servis in Lvov. Similar outlets will open up as 
well in Brest and Tarnopol. On 8 March 1989, Women’s 
Day, a store, will open with the catchy name “‘Agria” in 
the Moscow city section of Cheremushki. Food-agricul- 
ture items, including frozen foods, cosmetics, and per- 
fumes will be sold there. 


Igloopol plans to ensure the continuity of the sale of fresh 
vegetables and fruits in particular, assigning several of its 
own refrigerated trucks for this purpose, regardless of the 
use of the services of other carriers. The partners will sell 
not only Polish and Soviet items, but a!so those pur- 
chased on other markets. In exchange for its export, 
igloopol wishes to ensure deliveries of a range of attrac- 
tive items to the Polish market. These include items 
outside the food-agriculture branch. 
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Asa result of the preliminary agreement with Agroprom, 
a network of joint enterprises is being developed in both 
countries. A joint production enterprise for pectin, apple 
concentrate, frozen fruits and vegetables, and beverages 
will be built in Jedlinsk near Radom. 


Agreements also have been concluded regarding ven- 
tures for implementing a joint potato-production enter- 
prise. Several processing plants also will be built. The 
first will be constructed in Kadyniec in 1989. The 
documentation for others is ready, and, as efforts 
progress, the construction of more plants will begin. 
Agreements also have been signed for building a joint 
production plant for refrigerated trucks and compressors 
in Chortkovo near Tarnopol. Igloopol will supply 
machine parts and refrigeration assemblies in exchange 
for automobile chassis and other needed items. 


An intergovernmental agreement is to be signed on 
matters of joint capital spending. Thus, the order has 
been reversed. In the past, such agreements were initi- 
ated at the interstate level. Now the initiators determine 
both the price calculations and the interest of direct 
producers. In the case of the network of Igloopol stores, 
it was possible to sign the agreement because the partners 
relied on contract prices, thus surmounting the barrier of 
the mutual lack of adjustment of price structures in both 
countries. 


The new approach to matters of cooperation, much 
spoken of from various platforms, is now beginning to be 
implemented. It is good that Igloopol, known for its 
enterprise both in Poland and on the Soviet market, 
stands as the example of this new approach. 


— of Polish Chemical Society’s Ecological 
eport 

26000226 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 48, 26 Nov 88 p 10 


[Article by Bozena Kastory: “Chemists View the State of 
the Environment: What Is Lurking in the Potato?”] 


[Text] The Polish Chemical Society sent me a report on 
the state of the environment in Poland. According to 
Prof Zdzislaw Pawlowski, one of the authors of the 
document, they acted in the hope that having it pub- 
lished would “provoke a storm similar to that following 
the previous report.” 


I presented the conclusions of the expert testirnony in the 
previous report to ZYCIE WARSZAWY 3 years ago. At 
one of his press conference, the government spokesman 
at the time characterized the report and the article in 
terms fluctuating between attributing profound igno- 
rance to the chemists and this author and making accu- 
sations of biased manipulation. The Ministry of Envi- 
ronmental Protection considered the data presented as 
alarming and excessive. Since that time there has been 
change in the government, and most of the indexes of 
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environmental damage are far more disturbing today, 
but the environmental protection program is to be car- 
ried out and not serve as a counterfeit. 


Both 3 years ago and now, the information for the 
authors’ report came from publications issued by the 
Main Statistical Office (or GUS), the State Institute of 
Hygiene, and voivodship environmental protection 
agencies. 


Per square kilometer, Poland has twice the European 
average of sulfur dioxide, one of the major chemical 
pollutants. In most towns the concentrations of toxic 
arsenic, cadmium, copper, and lead compounds exceed 
the highest levels permissible. In Katowice Voivodship, 
the amounts of airborne ash are sometimes 35 times the 
permissible level. 


The only water we have now that is fit to drink is to be 
found solely in the upper reaches of our rivers, which 
contain the least amount of water. Irreversible harm has 
occurred in half our lakes. Of the water intakes for our 
cities, 77 percent fail to meet the required standards of 
purity, and the condition of the water in 75 percent of 
our country wells is poor or uncertain. 


A substantial proportion of our food is contaminated 
with heavy metals. The quantities of nitrates and nitrites 
exceed permissible levels in just about all of the daily 
rations consumed by our children under 12 years of age. 
Air pollution and contamination of other elements of the 
environment are probably responsible for the fact that 
from 30 to 45 percent of school children in Poland 
exhibit deviations from normal health standards. 


Chimneys Must Smoke, Waste Water Is Bound To Run 
Into the Rivers 


What is the chief cause behind the environmental 
decline in Poland? The authors of the report say that it is 
the result of the structure of our economy and the 
industrialization model we have adopted, one based on 
extracting mineral resources and processing them using 
wasteful outmoded technologies that consume nearly 
unrestricted amounts of raw materials and power. 


The joy over smoke coming out of the chimneys was 
justified in the years just after the war, as was the din of 
the steel hammers, but all this has lasted at least 3 
decades too long. Many people have also become perma- 
nently convinced that nothing else is possible. Chimneys 
have to smoke, and waste water has to flow into the 
rivers, as testimony to the economy's dynamic develop- 
ment. After 40 years of such thinking and such priorities, 
it comes as no surprise that insofar as environmental 
protection outlays are concerned, the appropriate agen- 
cies do not even spend the money allocated for that 
purpose. Last year, for example, barely 61 percent of the 
nationwide construction plan to build waste-water treat- 
ment facilities was car ied out, even though in this case 
the funds were available. 
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When a map showing the major points of contamination 
is overlaid with a map indicating the largest concentra- 
tions of extractive and processing industry, it is obvious 
that the economic structure is to blame for the severe 
environmental pollution. Most of the 27 regions in 
ecological danger are clustered in Southwestern Poland. 
In Upper Silesia, near Turoszow, Belchatow, and 
Walbrzych, the environment’s natural self-purifying 
capacity has been exhausted. These areas face the possi- 
bility of ecological disaster. According to data from the 
Main Statistical Office, 84 percent of all airborne gas and 
ash pollutants come from 94 factories. The ten most 
poisonous polluters include three steel mills and seven 
electrical power plants, all of them in Southern Poland. 


The Lenin Steel Mill holds first place. Nearly one-tenth 
of the 5 million tons of gases emitted throughout Poland 
comes out of the smokestacks of this mill in the Krakow 
region. Next come the Turow electric power plant and 
the Katowice Steel Mill, followed by the Belchatow, 
Polaniewc, and Jaworzno III electric power plants. Then 
come the Glogow copper mill and the Kozienice, Siersza, 
and Laziska electric power plants. 


The Katowice Voivodship Governor’s report provided 
the information that the voivodship’s dustfall was six 
times the maximum permissible level. Sometimes the 
carbon dioxide concentrations are 21 times the levels 
allowed in the standards. A carcinogenic substance 
called benzopyrene is sometimes found in the air in 
concentrations 62 times that of the highest level consid- 
ered permissible, and lead concentrations exceed the 
norms by from one and one-half to 196 times. 


This dismal list has not been totalled up yet. After all, 
lead, carbon monoxide, and benzopyrene are rarely 
present in isolation. The air sometimes simultaneously 
contains a hundred and some score times the permissible 
level of lead and several times the permissible level of 
airborne ash. For a long time residents of Katowice 
Voivodship have been breathing air containing some 20 
different harmful substances, each in amounts exceeding 
many times the level permitted by the standards. Zabrze 
holds the documented record for the factor by which 
levels were exceeded, a factor of 250 times. 


The situation does not seem to have changed for the 
better. It is true that in 1986 emissions of ash were down 
by 50,000 tons, but this is a difference of 3 percent. On 
the other hand, gas emissions increased by 167,000 tons. 
The list of plants without any equipment to reduce 
pollution has also increased. There were 975 such plants 
in 1985, and 1,165 a year later. 


People Die Younger in Silesia 


What are the effects of breathing contaminated air? The 
chemists write in their report: “Air pollution contributes 
either directly or indirectly to disturbances in all factors 
related to life, particularly to more frequent incidence of 
disease, intensified morbidity, and a relatively short 
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human life expectancy.” No specific data is beirg pub- 
lished on the influence chemical pollution has on the 
population’s health, however. For example, we know 
that in Poland respiratory diseases are the most common 
cause which physicians list on work absence slips for sick 
leave (25 percent), but we do not know what percentage 
of these illnesses are caused by environmental pollution. 


From 1960 to 1980 the number of people in Poland 
suffering from lung cancer increased fivefold, but here 
too it is difficult to determine how many cases were 
caused by smoking cigarettes and how many were the 
result of air pollution. 


A comparison of the number of people (per 1,000 
population) who become ill in Katowice Voivodship 
with the national average in Poland gives us an approx- 
imate idea of the environment’s impact on health. The 
population of Silesia clearly suffers more frequently 
from cancer, ulcers, heart disease, gall bladder and bile 
duct ailments, and conditions of the urinary system and 
a dozen and some others than the mean incidence of 
such illnesses in Poland as a whole. The most evident 
difference reflecting adversely on Katowice Voivodship 
relates to diseases of the nervous system. There are 48 
cases per 1,000 population for Poland as a whole, but in 
Silesia the figure is 57. The respective figures for com- 
plications of pregnancy are 123 and 143. The mean 
number of miscarriages per 1,000 population throughout 
Poland is 41. In Silesia, the figure is 66. 


Prof Zbigniew Jaworowski, physician and radiologist, 
says that per million population the Upper Silesian 
Industrial District has an additional 5,800 to 7,000 
additional deaths attributable solely to excessive sulfur 
dioxide emissions. According to the statistics, the voi- 
vodships of Katowice, Jelenia Gora, Lodz, and 
Walbrzych have the highest mortality rates among both 
men and women, and the voivodships of Bialystok, 
Lomze, Rzeszow, Krosno, and Zamosc enjoy the greatest 
longevity. 


What do we need to limit pollution emissions? The 
production of installations to treat gaseous emissions, 
the formation of enterprises to install and run treatment 
facilities, and, last of all, money to buy and operate 
them. According to the exports preparing the report— 
the group includes nine professors, six docents, and a 
Sejm deputy—we can meet all these conditions. Despite 
this fact, 10 percent of the most hazardous industrial 
plants have no dust extractors, and more than 50 percent 
of the equipment in operation is inefficient and are over 
10 years old, although most equipment of this type, 
except for electric filters, has a useful life of from 3 to 7 
years. Not enough of this equipment is being produced. 
Orders must be placed 4-5 years in advance. 


Chemical facilities to treat gas emissions are more com- 
plicated than dust extractors and more expensive. What 
is needed here is not so much technical innovation as the 
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money for investment: for precombustion coal desulfu- 
rization, to put fluidized beds in the electric power plant 
furnaces, and to purify gases before they are emitted into 
the air. 


The Wroclaw Polytechnic University has developed a 
coal desulfurization method. The Krakow Polytechnic 
University and Furnace Factory in Raciborz are experi- 
enced in this area. A number of other ways of purifying 
gases of chemical substances have been developed in 
Poland on a small scale. The report includes specific 


proposals. 


The authors of the report also consider it essential to 
Create a nationwide pollution notification system in 
Poland. Up until now less than 10 percent of the country 
has been included. 


The water situation is not going well either. According to 
the State Environmental Inspection Service, in terms of 
length, only 5 percent of our rivers are of a quality 
making them eligible for inclusion in Class I, which 
means the water is suitable for drinking and for raising 
salmon. Water in Class II is fit for raising livestock and 
other fish, and 21 percent falls in this category. Water in 
Class III can be used for industrial purposes and for 
agricultural irrigation. In Poland 26 percent of the water 
falls in this category. The remaining 48 percent of our 
rivers (in terms of length) is unfit for any purpose. 


The upper Vistula and its tributaries in Silesia are 
strongly polluted with mining salts. Each day the mines 
of Upper Silesia put into the Vistula and Odra about 
650,000 square meters of water containing about 6,000 
tons of chlorides compounds and other impurities. 
Because the level of mineralization of water in the mines 
increases as exploitation reaches ever depths, the water 
will be increasingly saline. The Main Institute of Mining, 
or GIG, predicts that thee present quantity of impurities 
will double by the year 2000. 


Even at this moment excessively saline water is flowing 
into the Vistula along a length of 400 kilometers, from 
Silesia right up to the Wieprz. The above-mentioned 
GIG forecast predicts that in a little over a decade the 
Vistula will be saline right up to Plock, along a length of 
630 kilometer, and the condition of the Odra will be the 
same up to the Nysa Luzycka, that is, along 550 kilome- 
ters of the length of the Odra. 


Many rivers, including the Sola, Raba, Dunajec, and 


Wisloka, are so polluted with municipal sewage that they 
are not even fit for agricultural irrigation. 


‘Half-Civilized’ 


Most of the surface water and shallow subsurface waters 
have become polluted. Over 70 percent of the public and 
household wells have water that is of poor or uncertain 
quality. Paradoxically, one of the causes of the increasing 
pollution of underground water is the construction of 
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village water supply systems, because the project is seldom 
accompanied by a sewer system. The waste water and 
sewage find their way into the soil and surface waters. This 
piecemeal approach to “civilization” in rural areas could 
lead to catastrophe. Lublin’s Institute of Rural Medicine 
states that 75-86 percent of the villages tested had water 
contaminated with pathogenic bacteria of the Salmonella 
group. Investigations conducted in Warsaw Voivodship 


We seldom realize that Poland’s fresh water supply is 
limited, per capita half the European average and one- 
tenth that of the USSR and United States. Poland 
compares with desert Egypt in terms of the scarcity of 
water. 


Meanwhile, a person living in Western Europe uses half 
the water a Pole does. This fact is partly the result of the 
European tradition of saving water, the high charges paid 
for water and sewer services, the use of water meters, and 
the installation of water-saving plumbing fixtures 
(showers, sinks, and toilets), which use less water than 
old-fashioned fixtures. Water-saving plumbing fixtures 
zccompanied by water meters reduce household water 
consumption by half without lowering sanitation stan- 
dards! 


The English brought the Thames back to life. The 
Swedes fish for salmon from the steps of a building 
complex in downtown Stockholm. No plant there can 
ignore environmental protection regulations with impu- 
nity. The plant’s production can be shut down. 


The introduction of closed water systems in the worst 
plants would greatly reduce the pollution going into our 
rivers. After merely installing a closed cooling system at 
the Cold-Rolling Mill at the Lenin Steel Mill, the plant 
noted that water consumption declined to 4 percent of 
the original level, from 4,200 cubic meters per hour to 
170. 


We need basic equipment. We also need to turn respon- 
sibility for the water economy over to administrative 
units based on the hydrographic scheme and not accord- 
ing to the voivodship breakdown, as we have been doing 
up until now. 


I am afraid, though, that there is too little awareness of 
the extent of our water and air pollution for any great 
breakthrough to take place. I am also sceptical of the 
efficacy of voluntary efforts at pollution reduction. 


Contaminated Food 


A few words now about food, where all sorts of contam- 
inants accumulate. Publications concerning such ecolog- 
ically endangered regions as the Upper Silesia, Rybnik, 
Krakow, and Legnice-Glogow Districts show that food 
and fodder should not be produced in these areas at all. 
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The World Health Organization has drawn up a list of 
harmful substances which may be encountered in food. 
These metals are on the list: antimony, arsenic, cad- 
mium, chromium, cobalt, lead, mercury, nickel, zinc, 
and selenium. The other plant protection agents make up 
a separate group along with asbestos, fluorides, nitrates 
and nitrites, traces of the antibiotics and hormones given 
to cattle, and metal-contaminated chemical fertilizers. 


From 1982 to 1985 the State Institute of Hygiene and 
voivodship public health epidemiological stations mon- 
itored the lead and cadmium levels present in the food of 
children and young people. The lead content should not 
exceed a level of 500-700 micrograms per week for young 
people between the ages of 14 and 18, but even in towns 
far from industrial centers, like Olsztyn and Bialystok, 
the mean lead content of food exceeded 800 micrograms 
per week in 1985. In Plock, the level was 1,164 micro- 
grams, and in Walbrzych it was 2,927. A year later, the 
lead content in the diets of young people in the voivod- 
ships examined had doubled and tripled. 


The weekly cadmium intake for children under 3 years of 
age (at 10 kilograms body weight) should not exceed a 
level of 66-83 micrograms, but in 1984 the highest level 
was 357 mi s per week in Bialystok, 400 in 
Kielce, 886 in Plock, and 3,220 in Walbrzych. Investi- 
gations conducted a year later omitted the last two cities, 
Plock and Walbrzych. Just in case? 


It is very difficult to avoid contaminated food. The 
major source of metals in our food is the foodstuffs most 
frequently consumed: potatoes, bread, and also meat. 
Permissible levels of nitrates and nitrites are exceeded in 
almost all the food of children aged 4 to 12 years. A 
partial breakdown of nitrates into nitrites could be 
responsible for the disease called methemoglobinemia, 
as well as for the creation of certain known mutagenic 
and carcinogenic compounds in the body. 


The pesticide levels in milk for infants and small chil- 
dren is alarming. 


We could cite many more instances to show that all 
elements of our environment are polluted. There was a 
time when we were poorer and less civilized, at least the 
water in Vistula was clean and we had wholesome 
potatoes and milk. 


Now the sight of liquid flowing under a bridge or smell of 
milk heating can cause a feeling of nausea. Potatoes hide 
what is in them better, and only a chemist knows what 
they really contain. 


Unless our disgust with what is in our air, food, and 
drink and fear of what lurks in them turn into genuine 
protest against our current environmental policy, we can 
just about guarantee that in the next report from the 
chemists 3 years from now, all the levels of pollutants 
will be higher than they are today. 
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ROMANIA 


ee To Increase Production, Improve Quality of 


27000020 Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA 
in Romanian 21 Oct 88 pp 9-10 


[Article by V. Scripat, Ministry of Mines: “The Quanti- 
ty-Quality Relationship in Coal Production”) 


[Text] In accordance with the tasks that devolve upon 
the mining industry in this year and the current 5-year 
period, the specialized extraction units are performing 
complex actions to provide the base of raw materials and 
energy resources needed—an essential condition for 
steadily, completely fulfilling the plan in all branches of 
the national economy. To this end, as was stressed at the 
session of the Political Executive Committee of the RCP 
Central Committee on 11 October, it is necessary for all 
mining units to supply to the electric power stations the 
full stipulated amount of coal of suitable quality. This 
provides the conditions needed to run the electric power 
stations at full capacity and supply the power set by 
means of the plan, in order to normally perform the 
activity in all economic units. In view of these tasks, the 
objectives pursued in the mining industry involve, in the 
main, two essential aspects: an increase in production 
and an improvement in the quality of coking coal for 
metallurgy and of coal for power. 


Higher Levels in the Extraction of Coking Coal 


In the context of the measures established for fulfilling 
the plan for this year, Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
stressed the requirement of implementing the special 
program for fulfilling the output of coal and especially of 
coking coal. 


For the most part, the production of coking coal is 
limited to the Valea Jiului mining basin and the Banat 
mining basin (which has more meager deposits). The 
production levels stipulated for these two mining basins 
stem from the necessity of increasing the extraction of 
coal for coke and semicoke by providing normal opera- 
tion conditions, by fulfilling the volume of mine-opening 
and preparation work, by putting new workings into 
operation, and by attaining the operating parameters at 
the active ones. By means of all these actions, the net 
coal output and the amount of coke and semicoke have 
risen, with the recovery of coking coal itself being higher 
than in the program. 


For the immediately following period and in the long 
term, new measures that should lead to steadier growth 
in the production of coal for metallurgy were adopted at 
the level of both the ministry and the mining units. Of 
them we should mention those referring to: providing 
manpower for all directly productive working faces in 
the mines in Valea Jiului, so that a high number of posts 
per day operate every day in the whole basin; raising the 
rate of advance of the mechanized face complexes; 
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putting into operation in this last part of the year 11 
more longwall workings, including 8 workings equipped 
with mechanized complexes; equipping the mines in the 
Valea Jiului basin with 6 more mechanized face com- 
plexes, including 2 of the type CMA-5H with great 
height; putting into operation new capacities for extrac- 
tion of raw coal at the Vulcan, Petrila Sud, and Cimpu 
lui Neag mines; etc. 


In the Valea Jiului coal basin, construction for opening 
new mines and a large volume of underground mine- 
opening and preparation will be done, along with the 
introduction of new, improved technologies, in addition 
to highly technical tools and equipment. It is a question 
of: the expansion of underground operations beneath a 
retaining roof and the starting of the work of digging the 
shaft at Iscroni by means of the method of big-diameter 
boring; mechanized exploitation by tunneling under the 
coalbed; the introduction of full-cut heading combines; 
the detection of methane gas in mines by means of 
remote firedamp-detection stations; etc. At the same 
time, the new dressing plants at Livezeni and Uricani 
will help to increase the recovery of the raw coal 
extracted in this mining zone of the country. 


Power Coal—Supplied Steadily to the Thermoelectric 
Power Stations 


The production of power coal goes in the lignite-extrac- 
tion sector. The geologic reserve varies from the view- 
point of quality. An output equal to that obtained in all 
of 1986 was achieved in the first 9 months of this year. 
The level of fulfillment of production in these 3 quarters 
was 5.4 million tons higher than in the same period of 
last year, that is, 14 percent higher. Further significant 
increases in the production targets are being made at the 
Motru CM [Mining Combine] and the Rovinari CM. 


These results were obtained mainly as a result of provid- 
ing operation lines for excavation, transportation, and 
dumping equipped with high-capacity bucket-rotor exca- 
vators, dumping machines, and main-line belt convey- 
ors. The steps taken to supply the lignite mines and 
quarries with modern equipment permitted over 70 
percent of the coal extraction to be done by means of 
technologies with all-around mechanization. The mech- 
anization, and especially the all-around mechanization, 
specific to mining was required and was generalized as a 
basic condition for increasing the production of coal 
extracted and supplied to the national energy system. 
Thus, the mechanization of heavy and labor-intensive 
operations took on great scope, with the mining basins in 
the country being equipped with many mechanized face 
complexes and cutting combines. 


For further increasing lignite production and for provid- 
ing energy resources for thermoelectric power stations, 
the efforts of the specialists, of all the staffs of working 
people in the mining industry are directed particularly 
toward: daily fulfilling the planned volume of baring; 
providing continuity in running the operation lines for 
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excavation, transportation, and dumping, and the rais- 
ing of equipment use in order to attain the extensive and 
intensive indices set; in the Mehedinti and Horezu 
mining basins, supplying long-boom excavators and 
switching to inside dumping to considerably expand the 
highly productive methods of operation in quarries; etc. 


Measures To Increase Coal Quality 


Along with the actions being taken to develop coal 
extraction, the concerns for growth in the quality of 
production have been intensified in all the mining units 
in this sector. The measures provided center particularly 
on improving the existing working technologies and 
introducing new technologies in the coal mines, in the 
lignite mines and quarries, and in the coal-dressing 
plants. 


In view of the tasks stipulated in the program to increase 
the production of dressed coal for coke and semicoke, in 
the coal mines in the Valea Jiului coal basin special 
attention is being devoted to the selective extraction of 
coal and the elimination of rock in the workings in order 
to reduce the amount of ash in the raw coal extracted. At 
the same time, the presorting of coal in trommel-crusher 
installations and the separation of rock on the belt are 
being applied on the surface. 


Concrete measures involving the modernization of 
equipment and the introduction of new technologies in 
the coal-dressing installations at LupOeni, Coroiesti, 
Livezeni, and Petrilla, which should lead to the growth of 
the recovery outputs and the ensuring of the quality of 
the dressed coal for ferrous metallurgy, have been estab- 
lished for the next period. 


In addition, in the mining units in the lignite and 
brown-coal sector, on the basis of firm programs with 
concrete tasks and measures, action is being taken, both 
underground and in quarries, to increase coal quality. 
Among the main measures provided, one should men- 
tion: drying water-bearing formations in conformity 
with the established plans; improving the mechanized- 
support equipment for preventing the collapse of the 
roof and the penetration of rock into the coal mass; 
continually maintaining a berm of the prescribed width 
between the working faces in rock in which the baring is 
being done in quarries and the faces in which coal is 
being dug; supplementing the equipment at the lignite 
quarries with bulldozers for removing rock that still 
remains after baring on the coal seams that are to be 
exploited; creating—further—independent levels for lig- 
nite extraction quarries throughout the country which 
utilize lower-capacity rotor excavators, type ERSC-470, 
which allow the separate excavation of rock seams with 
thicknesses of 0.3-0.5 meters; maintaining in operating 
condition the metal detectors and the electromagnetic 
extractors for metallic bodies in the mass of the extracted 
coal; further equipping all lines for transporting and 
loading coal with electromechanical extractors—in 
accordance with the program set up with the Ministry of 
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the Electrotechnical Industry; removing separately the 
rock resulting from the digging of underground mines 
and arranging, where possible, separate routes for trans- 
porting rock; and raising to the level of the provisions in 
the approved plans the degree to which coal reserves 
opened and prepared for extraction are secured, so as to 
know in advance the structure and quality of the coal 
seams in the panels to be exploited. 


One valid measure for all mines, quarries, and dressing 
plants is that of intensifying the technical quality control 
throughout the technological flow of the production 
process, from the working face to the station for shipping 
coal to consumers. It should be mentioned that many 
specialists (engineers, subengineers, and technicians), of 
which the great majority are operational personnel, are 
now employed in the CTC [technical quality control] 
departments throughout the coal sector. As a result of the 
actions taken to increase coal quality, the majority of the 
mining units have collected bonuses for quality repre- 
senting nearly 100 million lei over an 8-month period. 


[Box, p 9] 
New Uses of Equipment 


A type 2T x 1,500 normal and antifiredamp (AG) 
extraction installation with drums, with an unbal- 
anced static load of 9,000 decanewtons and a maxi- 
mum depth of 640 meters. The installation, with ‘gh 
performances, obviates the importation of similar 
machines and is used both for digging the shaft and 
for extraction. 

e An installation for transporting materials and person- 
nel by monorail. This year, several installations of this 
kind, which obviate the importation of such products, 
were put into operation at the Vulcan IM [Mining 
Enterprise], the Paroseni IM, etc., with the mechani- 
zation of the materials-transporting operation really 
helping to raise the productivity of the installation 
operations. 

e Mechanized face complexes for thin seams (1.4-2.2 
meters) and relatively difficult extraction conditions. 

e The vertical pump for industrial water supplies (Q = 

1,000 cubic meters per hour; H = 330 meters of water) 

is Now Operating at the Rosia Poieni CMC [Central 

for Construction Materials]. It obviates importation 

and permits the achievement of the water supply in a 

single stage, without an intermediate relay station, 

with significant savings of investments, energy, ete. 


[Box, p 10] 
Technological Innovations in the Mining Industry 


* The improvement of the technologies for under- 
ground lignite extraction, as a result of modernizing 
the mechanized face complexes, by mechanizing the 
support operations at the intersections of the working 
with the preparatory galleries and by adapting face- 
holding devices to these complexes that can prevent 
the falling of big blocks from the face (the solutions 
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are being applied at the mines of the Motru Mining 
Enterprise and at the Filipestii de Padure mine). 

e At the coal mines in Valea Jiului, for the deposit 
zones where mechanized face complexes cannot be 
introduced, the solution of improving the technology 
for supporting the longwalls in thick beds, extracted 
in slices, at 49 workings, by making the artificial roof 
of retaining elements, has been expanded. This tech- 
nology, besides increasing the degree of labor safety, 
increased labor productivity at the face by 3-4 tons 
per post more than the previous solution. 

¢ Within the Baia Mare Ore Central, at the Herja mine, 
beginning with the third quarter of this year, we 
proceeded to dig the inclined rises with the help of 
electrohydraulic-drive platforms, allowing for the 
mechanizing of the main technological operations 
(the system for driving the old platforms with racks 
was mechanical). 

¢ Along with the expansion of the technology of mech- 
anized digging of galleries with heading combines in 
the coal mines in the Valea Jiului and Motru mining 
basins, means of mechanizing the support with arches 
made of metal or prefabricated from reinforced con- 
crete have also been achieved. 


In the Valea Jiului basin, at the new installation for 
dressing coking coal in Uricani, the flotation operation 
line with equipment made in the country, for recovering 
the fine grain-size classes of coking coal, which leads to 
an increase of 2-3 percent in overall extraction, was put 
into operation in September of this year. 


For utilizing lignite reserves located in zones with diffi- 
cult deposit conditions, the first mechanized face com- 
plex for lignite seams with thicknesses below 2 meters 
(seams that were not exploited until now) was conceived 
by the Mining Research and Design Institute in Craiova 
and made by the plant in Filipesii de Padure. At the 
same time, in order to expand the field of utilization of 
mechanized face complexes, we proceeded to apply the 
construction solutions proposed by the researchers and 
designers of the specialized institute, so that they can be 
used in the exploitation of seams of average thickness 
with a slope from 12 degrees to 25 degrees, within the 
units of the Ploiesti Mining Combine. 


e At the Valea de Brazi mine, within the Valea Jiului 
Mining Combine, the execution of the tower on the 
skip hoist, with a height of over 50 meters, in a 
location that would permit the simultaneous achieve- 
ment of the shaft-preparation work, after which the 
entire structure of the tower was moved to the final 
site, was applied for the first time in the country. In 
this way, the time for installing this shaft and putting 
it into Operation was reduced by about 6 months. 

¢ The introduction of the dumping machine (the dump- 
ing of excavated rock) with a 170-meter-long dump- 
ing arm, a machine that is operating with very good 
results at the Lupoaia quarry within the Motru Min- 
ing Combine. Through the introduction of this 
machine into the technological flow, the distance for 
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transporting the rock resulting from the baring of the 
coal seams has been reduced by 7 km, which is leading 
to a drop in the expenses for transporting and dump- 
ing the rock by nearly 50 percent on the respective 
Operation line. 

e The matter of putting into operation, at the Pinoasa 
quarry, the first operation line for excavation and 
transportation equipped with a giant rotor excavator, 
type ERC-1400. This will help to speed up the open- 
ing and startup of a new capacity at this quarry in the 
Rovinari basin. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Trade Imbalance With USSR Described 
28000051 Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA 
in Serbo-Croatian 28 Nov 88 p 15 


[Commentary by D.Z.: “Whither the Clearing Surplus?”] 


[Text] The main news from the 26th meeting of the 
Yugoslav-Soviet Mixed Committee (held the week 
before last in Belgrade) was that part of the trade 
imbalance between the two countries, $555 million dol- 
lars, has been converted into credit and that this marks 
the beginning of a solution to this problem, which, to 
judge from the commitment on both sides, troubles both 
countries. However, for now this is the only concrete 
measure to eliminate the Yugoslav surplus of $1.7 bil- 
lion, which has numerous undesired repercussions on 
this country’s internal economy. While visiting the Fed- 
eral Economic Chamber [PKJ], the chairmen of the 
Mixed Committee, Ivan Silayev (deputy chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers) and Janez Zemljaric (vice 
president of the Yugoslav Government), explained how 
they plan into handle this problem in the future, noting 
that this requires a greater commitment on both sides 
than in the past. Their package includes an exchange of 
letters on accelerating work on 21 capital investment 
projects in Yugoslavia with the help of Soviet credit and 
arrangements with third countries that owe money to the 
Soviet Union. 


The range of measures undertaken by the two countries 
will do nothing about the causes of the imbalance, which 
has been growing since 1985. Deliveries of petroleum, 
which is the main import and the price of which was 
responsible for this trade disturbance 3 years ago, will 
not alter fundamentally, although the Soviets promised 
to try to increase them somewhat. On the other hand, it 
is Clear from Silayev’s statements in the PKJ that there is 
a willingness to make trade between the two countries 
less sensitive to such shocks in the future “by searching 
for other ways to regulate economic relations in our 
economic cooperation.” 


Thus, how the imbalance is to be eliminated remains a 
more or less open question, but the only method ruled 
out by the two countries is to reduce the volume of trade. 
Not for the first time the Soviets raised the issue of the 
structure of the trade, i.e. the nature of Soviet exports to 
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Yugoslavia, 85 percent of which consist of raw materials 
(petroleum, coking coal, cellulose, raw materials for the 
chemicals industry, etc.). For the present, however, there 
is no hint as to how this structure is to be changed, 
judging from PKJ President Milan Pavic’s comment that 
“the imbalance must be solved within the framework of 
the goods structure provided for in the 1986-90 5-year 
agreement. For the next period it will be necessary to 
create a plan where we can attempt to change the 
structure and broaden the selection.” 


It appears that changing the structure of the trade will be 
no less difficult a problem than the imbalance itself. This 
is because, on the one hand, a large part of capital 
replacement, if we except petroleum as a vital raw 
material, in some sectors on supplies from the Soviet 
Union [as published], while, on the other hand, Yugoslav 
exports to the USSR (which are more advantageously 
structured, inasmuch as half are finished goods) are 
treated in such a way in this country that the enterprises 
involved in them are hardly likely to give up their 
business. Furthermore, in already inert economies (it is 
difficult for them to modify even their own domestic 
structure) it would require enormous, as yet unknown 
efforts to redirect reciprocal trade in such a way that it 
would not depend on the small number of products that 
have been customary for years. 


That means that what remains to solve the problem of 
the imbalance is some internal measures on the part of 
Yugoslavia, where the imbalance also produces unde- 
sired consequences by increasing primary issuance. The 
comment which Janez Zemljaric made to journalists in 
this connection—that it is necessary to seek ways to put 
Organizations exporting in the clearing sector in a posi- 
tion like that of those exporting in the convertible 
currency market, because the former are exporting to the 
National Bank of Yugoslavia—could be interpreted as a 
statement that we are beginning to eliminate the effects 
of the imbalance at home. This is being worked on, 
admittedly rather conspiratorially, in federal institu- 
tions, or to put it more accurately, possible solutions are 
just beginning to be considered. Among these the one 
most often mentioned is an internal market for clearing 
claims. 


Naturally the relatively long time over which the surplus 
has been accumulating on the Yugoslav side makes the 
search for solutions more complicated and resistance to 
treating these exports differently is directly proportional 
to the size of the imbalance, which is why we have begun 
to hear about a unique sort of lobby consisting of those 
enterprises and their republics which are mainly oriented 
toward trade with the USSR and the clearing sector. The 
usual view is that these are the less efficient organiza- 
tions—because exporting to these markets is far less 
demanding and far more secure and profitable than even 
sales on the domestic market sometimes—and that for 
this reason they block any discussion of this problem. It 
is hard to accept this interpretation in view of the fact 
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that clearing sector exports are relatively evenly distrib- 
uted among the republics quantitatively (this year, for 
example, clearing sector exports from Serbia were $590 
million, from Croatia $662 million, from Slovenia $401 
million, and from Bosnia-Hercegovina $286 million— 
these figures are for 10 months) and that there are 
Organizations involved in this trade which it would be 
hard to call inefficient. However, the fact remains that 
“exporters to the National Bank of Yugoslavia” enjoy a 
privileged position today—primarily because they are 
paid promptly, in 2 days, which is no small advantage 
given the economy’s liquidity problems, while today, 
when this country’s currency market is more balanced 
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than in previous years, the problem of their imports 
from convertible markets is no longer nearly as acute as 
before. A change in this mechanism would reduce pres- 
sure on Clearing exporis precisely in the less efficient 
Organizations while eliminating the effects of these trans- 
actions for domestic inflation. This, however, would still 
not be sufficient to fundamentally attack the problem of 
the structure of trade with the Soviet Union as long as 
the enterprises themselves do not provide a more com- 
plex and richer offering, guided more by economic and 
less by planning interests defined exclusively on the 
governmental level. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Status of Gypsies in Western Slovakia Reviewed 
24000034 Bratislava HLAS LUDU in Slovak 
4 Nov 88 p 3 


{Interview with Olga Hanselova, secretary of the Com- 
mission of the Council of the West Slovakia Regional 
National Committee for Gypsy Affairs, by Otto Duris, 
editor of HLAS LUDU: “The Standard of Society Is a 
Matter of Concern to All Its Members”} 


[Excerpts] 


[Boxed item: In recent years issues related to cultural 
advancement and social integration of our Gypsy citi- 
zens have become increasingly frequent topics of discus- 
sions, no doubt because our political and state authori- 
ties, including national committees and some public 
Organizations, were stepping up their efforts to fulfill this 
important task, and possibly also because despite many 
improvements achieved over the past 20 years, the 
antisocial conduct of a certain part of the Gypsy popu- 
lation has not declined. It is not necessary to stress that 
for this reason other citizens harbor resentment against 
all Gypsies. Thus, partial successes in the long-range 
process of their integration are in fact compietely erased 
in the minds of our people because whenever this topic is 
discussed, most citizens point out only the misconduct of 
some Gypsies and tar all of them with the same brush. 
Then the public opinion about all of them makes no 
distinction between them. It must be frankly admitted 
that at present it is unflattering and even steadily dete- 
riorating. Our citizens who live in the vicinity of Gypsies 
complain more and more often about their improper 
behavior, noise and constant violations of socialist coex- 
istence. Our editorial offices have recently received 
letters from our readers with the same grievances. Their 
writers often blame our authorities that the system of 
material aid for cultural improvement and social inte- 
gration of backward Gypsy citizens, as currently prac- 
ticed by our national committees, is not correct. How- 
ever, quite a few writers do realize that the cultural levels 
of Gypsy citizens cannot be upgraded without public 
help, and that without it, they cannot be socially inte- 
grated. On the other hand, it may be noted with full 
assurance that the high birth rate of Gypsy families, 
particularly the more backward ones, perpetuates their 
improper lifestyle and thus, their social integration pr’ - 
ceeds at a slower pace than originally envisaged. 


Our editor Otto Duris interviewed Olga Hanselova, 
secretary of the Cominission of the Council of the West 
Slovakia Regional National Committee for Gypsy 
Affiirs, abou* some ur ent issues concerning tundamen- 
tal ocial problems of culcucal advancement and integra- 
+ 4 of the Uypsies.; 
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{HLAS LUDU] Social integration of our Gypsy Citizens 
is contingent above all on their integration in the labor 
process. What is the current situation in our kraj in terms 
of employment of the Gypsies? 


{Olga Hanselova] Our achievements in every district can 
confirm that special attention is focused on this partic- 
ular problem. Toward the end of 1987 85.5 percent of 
our Gypsy citizens of working age held jobs. Employ- 
ment of Gypsy men amounted to 94.5 percent, which put 
our kraj in the first place in Slovakia. We are also making 
extraordinary efforts to include Gypsy women in steady 
jobs. In our kraj as many as 76.2 percent of them have 
steady jobs and thus, we fulfilled already in 1987 our 
task for the Eighth 5-Year Plan. 


{HLAS LUDU] So, as compared with the past, you 
achieved indisputably positive results in the employ- 
ment of Gypsy citizens. However, today even that can- 
not satisfy us, especially if we consider that the over- 
whelming majority of Gypsies are unskilled. Do Gypsy 
workers have adequate capacities for upgrading their 
skills on which also their steady employment depends? 
Are any economic organizations interested in their sta- 
bilization? 


{Olga Hanselova] Pertinent decisions by the CPSL Cen- 
tral Committee and by the SSR government ordered 
economic organizations in individual sectors to pay 
more attention to their Gypsy workers. Naturally, that 
involves improvement of their skills and also the solu- 
tion of their social problems. It is a fact that there are far 
too many unskilled Gypsy workers; they are employed 
mainly in agriculture and construction. In this context | 
should mention that even though school achievements of 
Gypsy students have shown modest improvement year 
after year, many of them still do not complete their 
elementary education in the 8th grade. This leads to a 
problem with the deployment of Gypsy teenagers in 
individual types of schools, because more than 25 per- 
cent of the Gypsies end their mandatory school atten- 
dance in the 9th or 10th grade of elementary school. 
Therefore, they receive no vocational training and then 
our economic organizations have to bear a heavy bur- 
den; some of them, for example, the Drotovna [Wire 
Factory] in Hlohovec, the ZDA in Partyzanske, the 
Levitex in Levice, the Novofruct in Nove Zamky, or the 
United Agricultural Cooperatives in Farna and Sarovce 
find it extremely difficult to fulfill this task. Neverthe- 
less, most organizations in our kraj are already offering 
their Gypsy employees, especially steady workers, 
Opportunities to upgrade their skills, certainly also 
because the Slovak Trade Union Council adopted a 
number of measures for the fulfillment of this task, 
which more than ever before obligates the factory ROH 
[Revolutionary Trade Union Council] organizations to 
improve their program. However, cultural and educa- 
tional institutions, economic organizations, and national 
committees—secretaries of commissions for Gypsy 
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affairs at district national councils—should better coor- 
dinate the planning of course to improve skills and 
cooperate in that effort. [passage omitted] 


{[HLAS LUDU] The most painful thorn in the flesh of 
other citizens are the unemployed Gypsies, particularly 
the recipients of disability benefits, who loiter in the 
Streets and lounge in cafes. Aren't there too many of 
them? And are the diagnoses of their physical condition 
objective enough? 


[Olga Hanselova] There are no more disabled Gypsies 
than other disabled citizens. In the West Slovakia Kraj, 
1,292 Gypsies, or 4.3 percent of all Gypsy citizens of 
working age, are unemployed for health reasons. 
Through its health services, its social affairs sectors and 
the employees of the health administration at the West 
Slovakia Regional National Committee, our Kraj com- 

mission ensured that the diagnosis of Gypsies’ disability 
be based exclusively on comprehensive, highly expert 
examinations according to the latest diagnostic and 
therapeutic methods. When disability benefits are 
granted to Gypsies, all standard medical and other 
applicable criteria are strictly observed. Moreover, all 
cases of newly granted disability status are reviewed on a 
monthly basis by our regional medical experts. In addi- 
tion, all recipients of disability benefits must undergo 
regular medical checkups. Certain problems are encoun- 
tered in cases of persons receiving benefits for partial 
disability who should have at least part-time jobs. It is 
not easy to find for them appropriate work correspond- 
ing to their physical condition and especially to their 
ideas about work. Prior to | October 1988 the recipients 
of partial disability benefits collected also child support, 
but pursuant to Article 71 of amended Law on Social 
Security No 100/1988, partial disability benefits no 
longer include child support. The law wants all recipients 
of such benefits to have a job which then will entitle 
them to receive child support. And as for the problem of 
certain idle Gypsies, one of the tasks facing our national 
committees—social workers in the sector of care for 
Gypsy workers and all other citizens—is to report imme- 
diately to Public Security any suspicion of illegal activi- 
ties on the part of the Gypsies as well as any suspicion 
that they are taking undue advantage of benefits stem- 
ming from our humane laws on social security. : 


{HLAS LUDU] The most relevant factor in every area 
that may help upgrade the social and cultural standard of 
the Gypsies is the effect of education on Gypsy children 
and teenagers. It should begin at an early age in pre- 
school facilities. How is our kraj dealing with the task of 
training Gypsy kids in school? 


{Olga Hanselova] We are proud to say that year after 
year, the share of the 3-to-S-year old Gypsy children 
attending nursery schools in the West Slovakia Kraj is 
increasing. In 1987, 82.2 percent of them—and in the 
districts of Topolcany, Levice, Galanta, Nove Zamky, 
and Trencin more than 90 percent—went to school. The 
successful systematic education of Gypsy preschoolers 
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earned our kraj the honorable first piace in the SSR. At 
present, we are preparing a program to register in school 
95 percent of Gypsy children before the end of 1490. We 
are particularly concerned about their regular attendance 
in nursery schools where certain shortcomings are still in 
evidence. 


{[HLAS LUDU] Gypsy children need role models—in 
behavior, speech, dressing, and hygiene—which they as 
well as their parents would subconsciously emulate. Why 
then separate departments in nursery schools, or even 
special nursery schools are being organized for Gypsies? 


[Olga Hanselova] We have no separate Gypsy depart- 
ments in nursery schools in our kraj. In previous years 
nursery schools were built with funds from the state 
budget for the purpose of registering Gypsy children in 
school, but now they serve both Gypsy and other chil- 
dren of that age group, as for instance, in Zlate Klasy, 
Dunajska Streda, Sarovce and Plavecky Stvriok. We 
keep Gypsy children in separate classes only exception- 
ally and temporarily. Classes held in the vicinity of 
Gypsy settlements or in communities with greater Gypsy 
concentration should facilitate the access of Gypsy chil- 
dren to nursery school, help overcome their specific 
language handicaps (many Gypsy preschoolers under- 
stand no other language than their mother tongue), and 
break down sh pe deog due to their primitive 
social ironment separate the Gypsies from other 


[HLAS LUDU] What goals does school training of 
Gypsy students follow and how are they fulfilled? 


distinction. However, we cannot be content with those 
achievements because nearly half of the Gypsy students 
in elementary schools are dropping out already in the Sth 
to 7th grade. One of the reasons is their very frequent, 
habitual truancy. In 1984 the West Slovakia Regional 
Committee and the Public Security Administration in 
the West Slovakia Kraj agreed to join forces in the 
struggle against truancy of elementary and secondary 
school students and against absenteeism in secondary 
vocational schools. That was followed last year by mea- 
sures announced by the West Slovakia Regional 
National Committee's council which devoted one of its 
sessions specifically to these problems. Furthermore, 
departments of education and commissions for Gypsy 
affairs at individual district national committees are 
focusing increasingly intensive attention on more sys- 
tematic and effective cooperation with the departments 











Classes. In the past, the capacities of such facilities in our 
——— How does that situation 


[Olga Hanselova] In our West Slovakia Kraj we have 64 
special schools, of which 12 are boarding schools. How- 
ever, despite several orders by our party and state 
authorities, special boarding schools have not been built 
to date in the districts of Bratislava Suburbs, Komarno 


buildings was paid from the funds from the state budget 
earmarked for this purpose. Next year we plan to use the 
same resources to expand the capacities for Gypsy stu- 
dents by 20 more places and thus, we shall slightly 
overfulfili our task stipulated by the SSR government for 
the Eighth 5-Year Plan, i.e., to expand the capacities of 
special schools. 


[HLAS LUDU] A serious problem which spawns delin- 
quency of Gypsy teenagers stems from their placement 
in individual types of schools. What is the current 
situation in that respect? 


[Olga Hanselova] The opportur:ities for the placement of 
all healthy Gypsy boys and girls are good. At present 
some of the students who attended special schools and 
students with changed ability for work are awaiting their 
placement. Annual difficulties with the placement of 
Gypsy students who did not finish the highest grade of 
elementary school are aggravated by the unwillingness of 
economic Organizations to set up 2-year training courses 
with adjusted programs. In addition, most district 
national committees have thus far failed to take full 
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advantage of the opportunity to obtain funds from the 
so-called governmental reserve designated each year for 
the construction of new training facilities or for the 
remodeling and upgrading of the already existing train- 
ing facilities for Gypsy children and teenagers and to pay 
for the expansion of the capacities of special vocational 


{HLAS LUDU] If we discuss in detail the successes and 
failures of the long-range process of social integration of 
Gypsies, we cannot avoid the question of upgrading their 
housing standard. Decision of the SSR government No 
102/1985 ordered the demolition of all Gypsy settle- 
ments and huts in the West Slovakia Kraj before the end 
of the Eighth 5-Year Plan. How is it progressing? 


{Olga Hanselova} The process of demolition of Gypsy 
settlements and huts has not advanced at a desirable 
rate. At the end of 1987 we still registered in our kraj 10 
Gypsy settlements and 118 huts inhabited by 118 fami- 
lies. The districts of Dunajska Streda, Levice, Nitra and 
Trnava have already fulfilled their stipulated tasks. The 
remaining Gypsy huts in the districts of Trencin, Nove 
Zamky, Topolcany and Senica will be razed by the end of 
this year. The attitude of local national committees to 
the demolition of Gypsy settlements and huts and con- 
sequent solutions to the problems of our Gypsy citizens 
guarantees that every district in the West Slovakia Kraj 
will fulfill this task before the end of 1988. The only 
exception is Bratislava Suburbs where the situation is 
extremely complicated, because as many as 69.5 percent 
of Gypsy huts in our kraj are on the territory of that 
district. The liquidation of the largest Gypsy concentra- 
tion Plavecky Stvrtok has been delayed because the 
overwhelming majority of the Gypsies are employed in 
Bratislava, and it is very difficult to resolve their housing 
problem with the cooperation of their employers. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that the officials of the district 
national committee in Bratislava Suburbs and of the 
local national committee in Plavecky Stvrtok will find 
the most suitable way to deal with this matter. [passage 
omitted] 


[HLAS LUDU] In conclusion, permit me two questions 
that may cast considerable doubts on the topics we have 
already discussed, but that are bothering many people. Is 
it correct for the national committees to introduce the 
system of material support for cultural uplifting and 
social integration of backward Gypsy citizens? Or are we 
just throwing away a lot of money year in and year out? 


[Oiga Hanselova] By the law on social security our 
socialist society guarantees that social needs of all our 
citizens will be provided for. It cares especially for our 
“socially disadvantaged citizens.” (In the sense of Article 
92 of the aforementioned law, a citizen is considered 
socially disadvantaged if his or her livelihood is not 
ensured by his or her wages or income or by contribu- 
tions to meet his or her needs. Author’s note) A specific 
category consists of individuals in need of aid because 
they live in unusually dismal conditions, mainly as a 








the past. Among the disadvantaged are some Gypsy 
Citizens who still live in a primitive way, and above all, 
large Gypsy families with young children, and residents 
of huts and dilapidated houses. In conformity with the 

the Slovak National Council on procedures in 
social care rendered by the SSR agencies, national com- 


Last year we spent a total of Kcs 5.76 million for cultural 
refinement and social integration of our Gypsy citizens. 
In per capita conversion it amounted to Kcs 116.40 for 
every Gypsy citizen, as compared with only Kcs 74.60 in 
1986. So it is not such an enormous sum as some 
uninformed c:tizens may believe. Furthermore, I should 
like to emphasize that we use those funds mostly to deal 
with the problems of Gypsy children living in deplorable 
family circumstances; they certainly deserve our help. 
Another group of problems that we are trying to resolve 
with the aid of financial grants is the upgrading of the 
housing standard of Gypsy families. Among other things, 
the lovely houses built by cooperative endeavors of our 
Gypsy citizens in many communities in our kraj confirm 
that those investments have not been wasted. 


I do not want to sound one-sided and mention only the 
positive aspects. I must note instances where apartments 
and houses inhabited by Gypsy citizens deteriorated 
because of inadequate maintenance; a great deal of 
money is now needed for their repair. This situation 
occurred in certain localities, but it cannot be blamed on 
Gypsies alone. Officials in charge and employees of 
national committees also were remiss in their duty to 
oversee efficient investment of funds, and failed to take 
advantage of the housing law. If our Gypsy citizens do 
not meet their obligations (for instance, able-bodied 
family members who shirk work, or children of school 
age who do not go to school regularly, etc.), we will not 
pay them any contribution for their social needs. 


In conclusion, I should like to ask all residents of our kraj 
to get involved in the fulfillment of tasks aimed at 
further upgrading of social and cultural standards of our 
Gypsy citizens. We have been striving for some time to 
attain that goal, but we are moving very slowly in that 
direction. I think that one of the reasons why we could 
not convince our public that our state's current social 
policy toward our Gypsy citizens is correct is also the 
fact that our press, radio and television publicize far 
more the negative facts of the life of this particular ethnic 
group rather than offer more information about their 
achievements, which in our kraj have been much more 
numerous. The standard of society is measured by the 
standard of each of its members. Thus, each of us should 
be more concerned that our Gypsy citizens also become 
an integral part of our society. [passage omitted] 


HUNGARY 


New Editor Urges Pluralistic Concept for 
Education 


25000068 Budapest TARSADALMI SZEMLE 
in Hungarian No 11, 1988 pp 9-18 


[Article by Katalin Radics, newly appointed editor of 
TARSADALMI SZEMLE: “Toward a New Cultural 
Policy”) 


[Text] As part of the action plan prepared after the party 
conference, the CC decided to develop a new cultural 
policy concept. For what reason and in what areas is 
there a need for guidelines? The following seeks to 
respond to this question. 


The Place of Education in Society’s Value System 


How could the place of culture, and the weight of 
acquiring culture be established in the framework of the 
societal order of values? The criteria to be used are 
society’s motivating force as manifested by the kinds of 
cultural choices the individual makes, society’s recogni- 
tion of knowledge, aptitude and familiarity that has been 
acquired, and society’s ability to sufficiently utilize such 
knowledge, aptitude and familiarity in the enrichment of 
the community and of the individual. [And second:] to 
what extent does society provide assistance through its 
institutions and from common resources to the acquisi- 
tion of higher levels of culture? The answers to these 
questions are well known. Irrespective of which 
approach we take first, there can be no doubt about the 
necessity for a full change. 


On an international scale, the educational level of Hun- 
garian society cannot be viewed as appropriate. A con- 
sideration of only the essential, existential needs of the 
economy—exporting ability, the ability to produce 
goods that can compete in world markets. i.c., goods, the 
bulk of which requires more, and more modern cerebral 
contribution—suggests that the continuous and modern 
training of the work force, and tie reshaping of the 
occupational structure can be delayed no longer. The 
redirection of the work force emerges as an immediate, 
daily need. Within industry, these changes take place in 
the direction of areas which require work based on 
higher qualifications, from raw material and base mate- 
rial production toward the processing industry. More- 
over, on a larger scale the effect shows a work force 
movement out of industry and into the service and 
information sectors. It would be a mistake to believe that 
this is merely an occupational policy issue. Behind the 
apparent occupational policy issue we discover the need 
to urgently transform the cultural structure. It is the low 
rank culture holds in the societal order of values—and by 
culture we mean the level of general knowledge, special- 
ized knowledge, and the knowledge of languages—that 
Causes certain significant social strata and groups not to 
be interested in acquiring educational levels needed by 
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society. On the other hand, some other social groups are 
held back from training and from acquiring culture by 
virtue of the low acceptance capacity of certain local 
school systems. 


The free time activities of people in the active age aim 
_ for the improvement of material existential conditions, 
and not primarily for the acquisition of culture. In many 
instances this is very understandable. It is a well known 
contradiction of our system of compensation that work 
requiring higher qualifications and cerebral work is not 
properly appreciated. The glaringly unfavorable situa- 
tion of teachers—the primary conveyors of knowledge— 
which has a damaging effect, deserves special emphasis. 
The accomplishment of both our short term and long 
term societal goals is endangered by the seemingly 
always justifiable, but essentially unacceptable need for 
austerity, which strikes the creative and conveying edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural workshops. 


We must develop a cultura! policy concept which ele- 
vates culture to its deserved place, and recognizes culture 
at a level consistent with our societal goals. The acqui- 
sition of culture is primarily a political issue, a societal 
concern which in its significance far transcends the scope 
of cultural policy, and in the framework of governmental 
work, the jurisdiction of the ministry of culture and 
education. Therefore a concern that we will not be able 
to achieve our established goals either in the economy or 
in the development of a democratic society without 
elevating culture to a higher level should be taken 
seriously at last. In a society centered around the human 
being we might call the acquisition of culture a self- 
serving goal, because it is the foundation for finding our 
way in the world, the condition for performing societally 
useful work and for a properly functioning economy, and 
a requisite for the realization of self-inspired community 
action and for a democratic social order. 


What could be used to determine the level and character 
of the societally desired level of culture which we strive 
to achieve? The momentary condition and immediate 
needs of the economy do not serve as such criteria even 
in countries at intermediate levels of development. In 
this regard one should not give in to the limiting argu- 
ments of short sighted fiscal logic. It is a useful and 
exceptionally profitable investment to bid higher than 
what the momentary need suggests. Such bidding is 
demanded by rapid changes in both production and 
occupational structures, by rapidly developing technol- 
ogy, and by the emergence of cerebral work in the 
forefront. Already today a higher level of general culture 
is part of the desired scope of education than what the 
present occupational structure actually demands. To 
offset the causes of unfavorable demographic processes 
experienced worldwide—lifestyle factors and damaging 
environmental conditions—an objective societal need 
for the adoption of a healthy, civilized way of life has 
increased. And while work continues to remain a pri- 
mary, unchanged societal value, communities capable of 
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enforcing collective values acquire an increasing signifi- 
cance, and demand individuals capable of defining their 
own belonging (identity). 


It is the educationa! system that is capable of most 
efficiently conveying the culture needed to support all 
the above. This is so, because the educational system is 
systematic and encompasses the entire population. 
Accordingly, education must be the center piece of 
cultural policy. 


Education: The Central Issue of Cultural Policy 


How could we evaluate the present level and quality of 
the Hungarian educational system? Measured from the 
vantage point of today’s occupational needs of Hungar- 
ian society and the economy, the educational system 
appears as adequate, despite its weak points. It satisfies 
the needs of the people’s economy for skilled workers, 
despite symptoms, within levels of tolerance, of [certain] 
skilled trades in short supply and of the phenomenon of 
being “over trained.” Job placement concerns are expe- 
rienced mostly by high schoo! graduaie, unskilled girls. 


From the future standpoint, however, this is the most 
dangerous trap presented by the correlation of the edu- 
cational and the occupational systems. It appears to lead 
to the shortsighted conclusion which holds that by mea- 
suring even more accurately the short range occupational 
needs, the number of students enrolled in high schools 
providing higher levels of general culture should be 
narrowed further, and that the numbers of future skilled 
workers and of degreed persons should be based on even 
more accurate planning. The desired path, however, is 
the exact opposite of this. The level of mandatory 
education, the internal structure of the school system, 
the acceptance ratios and the main trends of specialized 
training cannot be, and must not be derived directly and 
exclusively from the occupational needs under the 
present conditions of the economy and of technology. 
The educational system prepares people not for a few 
years, but for quite a few decades. The Hungarian 
economy, presently in the process of changing structure, 
will demand even in the short term partial or full 
changeover in trades and work places on a mass scale, 
and so will it require the [educational] preparation which 
supports this changeover. But even in the longer term, 
those who take jobs must accept the fact that production 
and product structure will change rapidly, moreover that 
it would be desirable if employees too were to maintain 
the production and product structure in constant 
motion, while rendering their activities, knowledge and 
trades responsive to market demands. Already today, 
(and even more so in the future,) the cultural level and 
professional knowledge of employees sized so as to fit 
momentary conditions only, serves as an obstacle to the 
economically indispensable motion, just as the lack of 
economic motivation to stimulate adaptation does. 
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Because of the length of the educational process, and in 
particular because of the delayed manifestation of the 
effects of education, the educational system must be 
planned in terms of a longer perspective. Irrespective of 
how pressing our daily concerns are, we must see several 
decades ahead. Starting from the experience gained by 
more developed countries, within a longer, nevertheless 
a foreseeable period we must change gymnasium educa- 
tion into a general phenomenon, and correspondingly, at 
the appropriate time, we must raise the mandatory age 
for education. (Let us not forget that raising the manda- 
tory educational level was established as a goal as part of 
the 1958 cultural policy guidelines. Subsequently a 1961 
party resolution established the same goal, its realiza- 
tion, however, was dropped from the agenda in the late 
1960’s, due to deficient financial conditions.) Accord- 
ingly, in the foreseeable future, the school age population 
must obtain schooling which equals the level of matric- 
ulating from a gymnasium. The time frame in which this 
goai can be achieved must be worked out by specialists, 
of course. A few fixed points, however, are apparent 
already today. 


It is a widely recognized requirement that the ratio of 
those who complete intermediate schools which grant 
matriculating diplomas must not fall below today’s, 
already low proportion. Due to demographic processes, 
beginning in this year, age groups consisting of larger 
numbers of individuals will enter intermediate schools. 
This means that no shortage of resources could justify a 
delay in establishing the needed institutional network 
and other conditions. Delay would result in a reduction 
of the ratio of persons attending intermediate schools. 
And after traveling the downward slope of the demo- 
graphic curve, and the age groups entering intermediate 
schools become smaller, we must maintain, or if possi- 
ble, increase the already increased number of students in 
this type of educational institution. If we succeed in 
accomplishing this, by the second millennium 70 percent 
of the intermediate school age group will have received 
education in intermediate schools granting diplomas, as 
compared to today’s 37 percent. It is the task of planning 
to determine that sufficient material strength be concen- 
trated during the years before and after the year 2,000 to 
allow education in intermediate schools granting diplo- 
mas to become a general phenomenon. We may not be 
able to catch up with economic development, and our 
economic backwardness may become a permanent fix- 
ture if for any reason we further delay the realization of 
this goal. But even the plans for self-inspired societal and 
communal activities, and for the development of democ- 
racy will remain unfulfilled, if the cultural conditions for 
such plans do not exist. 


Those who guide specialized training and the training of 
skilled workers face particularly difficult tasks, because 
they would have to successfully resolve several complex 
problems individually, and all at the same time. The first 
problem presents itself in the transformation of today’s 
structure of trades, which flows from fragmented, nar- 
row and nonconvertible specialized training. Rather 
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than teaching specialized trades, the knowledge and 
aptitude needed for groups of trades should be offered. 
This system would transfer the responsibility for the 
conveyance of specialized knowledge to employers, and 
this is contrary to the interests of employer enterprises. 
Employer enterprises expect specialized training to pro- 
vide instantly employable, skilled workers. International 
experience proves: conflicts of interest may be over- 
come, and a practice in which enterprises accept a larger 
share of responsibility for specialized training may be 
realized. Meanwhile the well functioning system of 
retraining and continued education must be transformed 
urgently: the continuous transformation of the produc- 
tion and product structure so demands. These transfor- 
mations, in and of themselves difficult tasks, must take 
place in a manner so that the system appropriately fits 
into public education, and into the previously described 
developmental process of making intermediate educa- 
tion a general phenomenon. The present low regard for 
the significance of specialized education, and the weak 
direction of specialized education hinders progress to 
such degree that the elimination of these obstacles war- 
rants political and governmental efforts. 


It will be necessary to increase the number and ratio of 
those participating in higher education. This need has 
been expressed already in the MSZMP program for 
socioeconomic evolution, and in the related cabinet 
document. The delayed implementation of the 1981 and 
1987 political resolutions which provided a sketch of 
developmental steps toward modernizing higher educa- 
tion, has caused damage already, the extent of which is 
difficult to measure. It would be superfluous to repeat in 
detail the requirements established in these documents. 
In many instances they do not require independent, high 
standard student work, the number of mandatory classes 
is high, and the so called modular form of training which 
conveys knowledge on the basis of interrelated subjects 
within various disciplines is beginning to take hold only 
now, and only sparsely. This is so, even though this 
method provides the only possible filtering system based 
on achievement, a method which bases the further 
studies of students on achievements, and thus motives 
achievement, as well as the recognition of partial com- 
pletion of education. And so that we do not appear to be 
biased, we must also acknowledge the fact that the 
increase of the amounts earmarked for higher education 
development did not cover the necessary expenses: oper- 
ational! conditions have deteriorated in many areas, 
instrumentation is inappropriate, and the lack of 
finances threatens the completion of even fundamental 
tasks. In summary: the modernization of higher educa- 
tion which has been delayed for many years, can be no 
longer delayed. 


Only by virtue of a higher education, which has a more 
modern infrastructure and which is achievement ori- 
ented, can we respond to the need for professionals—a 
need that is greater than at present, and one that is 
increasing rapidly. Once again, based on the examples of 
countries ahead of us, we can predict with a high degree 
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of certainty that around the year 2,000 these needs will 
demand that 25-30 percent of individuals in each age 
group acquire diplomas. This, in contrast to the present 
ratio of barely more than 10 percent. The foreign exam- 
ples of achievement-oriented higher education permit us 
to conclude that, in order to achieve the desired ratio of 
degreed persons, a higher education system observing 
high standards of education requires a much greater 
ratio—not only 1-2 percent—of lower classmen starting 
their educational process. Beyond that, replacing the 
present evening and correspondence schools that gener- 
ally represent lower standards than daytime schools, a 
more modern form of education should be developed—- 
one that may be acquired while working. This new form 
should have as its goals continued education, continued 
training and retraining. 


When we accomplish the above mentioned ratio we will 
be able to say that higher education has become a mass 
phenomenon. This, however, in and of itself, aside from 
other reasons, will render the institutionalization of a 
thus far neglected function of higher education indis- 
pensable. If we follow the worldwide model of postgrad- 
uate training, we must enable the formation of an elite 
which is prepared to produce new scientific knowledge, 
to engage in creative work, and to posses broad factual 
knowledge. 


Except for a few professions (e.g., medical training) 
which, from the standpoint of labor intensity can be 
easily assessed, and which cannot be applied to other 
professions, the expansion of higher education along 
these lines would inevitably decrease the significance of 
the present planning for the number of students attend- 
ing—a concept that is_based on the needs presented by 
the labor market. And all this must lead to a system— 
including both the positive and the negative conse- 
quences of that system—in which the state will not 
assume responsibility for the placement of students after 
they acquired a degree, and in which the framework of 
higher education is limited exclusively by the capacity of 
institutions of higher education to enroll students. 
Improved guidance in regard to career choices and 
appropriate scholarship policies could prevent the emer- 
gence of the “overqualified” phenomenon in certain 
professions based on the humanities (e.g. sociology, 
literary sciences}—a phenomenon that may be discov- 
ered in certain West European countries. 


Higher education must also open up in the direction of 
global scientific and technological development. This 
cannot be delayed in the economic sphere primarily 
because of the need to fulfill the intellectual training 
needs of the planned opening which results from the 
effects of the Law Concerning Business Organizations. 
But the needed opening in higher education may be 
perceived also as the expansion of citizen rights declared 
by virtue of worldwide passports, from present day 
tourism to societally more useful dimensions. I have in 
mind free access to higher level studies abroad which 
may be financed by the student (or through scholarships 
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received abroad). Many matters of detail must be settled 
and developed, and quite naturally, this opening cannot 
become an endeavor pursued in a single direction only. 
The gates of our institutions of higher education must 
also be opened to foreign educators and students. It is 
possible that this change can be accomplished only if, in 
the realm of higher education we change to a system of 
financing based on the payment of tuition, which is 
repaid in the form of scholarships or social subsidies. In 
the final analysis, such a system would not produce 
results different from those produced by today’s princi- 
ple of free education, but it would enable persons to 
enter institutions of higher education—on a self-fi- 
nancing basis—whose grades were not high enough to 
receive tuition refunds. (Grade levels today serve as 
conditions for admission.) 


More Equality in Regard to Opportunities! 


Not even the best educational system would be able to 
instill into the entire population an identical or similar 
level of culture without a special effort. The features and 
the efforts made vary from one individual to another. As 
a result of family upbringing, various individuals start 
out with different levels of culture, and thus complement 
or retard the educational process in different ways. Also 
in schools, the educational process evolves amid differ- 
ent material and intellectual conditions. Since the egali- 
tarian ideal demands that inequalities and unequal 
Opportunities be equalized also in the process of learn- 
ing, society must apply corrective mechanisms to reduce 
as much as possible the differences which are undesir- 
able from the community standpoint. This process of 
reduction took place even in most recent times in the 
form of a “from the top down” curtailment of higher 
achievements, in the name of a misconstrued equalizing 
process. In the process of learning it is particularly 
important that this process take place in the reverse: the 
equalizing of differences in opportunity should serve as 
an uplift for those who fall behind. The purposes of this 
corrective mechanism must be derived from real and 
actual inequities, and not from some speculative, ideo- 
logical hypotheses. 


There abundantly exist disadvantages and differences in 
Opportunity even at today’s level of education and 
learning. The scope of these inequities will further 
increase in the event the educational process is extended, 
because inequities prevail over longer periods of time. It 
is for this reasons that as compared to our present 
actions, a far more conscious, targeted action is needed. 


First of all, we must abandon corrective mechanisms 
which have their roots in ideological premises. Only part 
of the reason why we must abandon these is the fact that 
processes which aim for the elimination of unequal 
Opportunities based on the “physical worker” or the 
working class category do not provide full justice. Will- 
ingly or unwillingly, corrective measures based on these 
premises are suitable to cover up or to disregard more 
severe disadvantages and more pronounced differences 
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in Opportunity. Accordingly, steps taken in the name of 
social justice in the end fail to remedy some more severe 
disadvantages. This then suggests none other but the fact 
that the elimination of inequities in the learning process 
must begin with those who are most in need, and it is 
from that point that one should progress toward those 
less in need for equal opportunity. It is likely that a more 
in-depth analysis would also suggests a need for aiding 
and assisting four groups, consisting of those: 


—who by virtue of their health condition are not able to 
follow the cultural and educational path made avail- 
able to the majority; 


—who by virtue of their family’s income and sociocul- 
tural features start out with multiple disadvantages; 


—who by virtue of the backward cultural opportunities 
and institutions in their area or settlement—such as 
small villages—start from a disadvantaged position; 


—a qualitatively different fourth group, composed of 
persons who by virtue of their nationality/ethnic exist- 
ence require society’s help in order to preserve and 
retain their cultural identity which differs from the 
majority. 


The help society can provide may reach the individuals 
and groups through different methods and through dif- 
ferent means. There are instances in which the substan- 
tive marks and methods of culture must be adjusted to 
the abilities and societally recognizable endeavors of 
students. In other instances the students’ circumstances 
must be aided and improved. On occasion the targeted 
improvement of the objective system of conditions of 
education and learning becomes necessary, perhaps the 
conveyors, the media of learning are to be chosen or 
developed. 


Placing the adjustment of disadvantages on new founda- 
tions cannot be accompanied however, by neglecting to 
pay special attention to unusually talented individuals 
and collectives. Based on the idea that the development 
of talents is a matter of community interest, the peculiar 
forms and evolutionary space for the nurturing of talents 
must be established. Contrasts drawn between the nur- 
turing of talent and the adjustment of disadvantages as 
alternatives within the area of learning, are false. 


Culture and Learning—Yesterday and Today 


During an earlier period of history the institutional 
system of culture and learning evolved on the basis of the 
idea that the state has an “obligation to provide” for the 
satisfaction of the population’s cultural and learning 
needs. In this manner, access to theaters, movies, music 
and other forms of extracurricular learning would have 
to be provided on a societal scale. Quite naturally, this 
goal, presented here in a rather simplified form, became 
a reality after passing through a number of gears— 
council activities, settlement policies, etc.—and resulted 
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in the national, however far from comprehensively sat- 
isfactory network of theaters, projection rooms, publish- 
ers and periodicals, cultural homes and other cultural 
institutions and institutions of public learning. The 
number, and the quantitatively measurable activity (e.g. 
theatrical performances in the countryside) of these 
cultural institutions and institutions of public learning 
produced the greatest value in many fields during the 
1960’s, and in other respects, such as periodicals fully or 
partially dedicated to the pursuit of cultural activities 
still manifest an increasing upward trend. 


Beginning in the 1970's a series of new phenomena 
disrupted the thus far extensive tendencies. The rapid 
increase in television watching for instance reduced the 
demand for watching movies. Automobile ownership 
yielded an increased possibility for the attendance of 
theater performances not by groups, but by audiences. 
These and other factors in and of themselves rearranged 
the established form of the institutional network. Begin- 
ning in the second half of the 1970's, however, it was the 
increase in maintenance and operating costs that 
increasingly limited the opportunities available to those 
who maintained the institutions. This, in spite of the fact 
that the amounts budgeted for these purposes also 
increased substantially during the same period. 


While the foundations of the system by which cultural 
and educational institutions supported by the state bud- 
get are managed and directed remained unchanged, the 
“marginal effects” of economic reform have reached the 
field of learning. Quite a few institutions previously 
included in the state budget have changed to enterprise 
management. New regulations pertaining to business 
management slowly decreased, and in some places ter- 
minated the s‘ate’s “obligation to provide” (e.g. in 
regard to the operation of motion picture theaters and 
book distribution). Enterprises engaged in organizing 
book distribution, and motion picture cooperatives were 
formed, and working groups teaching languages and 
other subjects were organized. A significant part of these 
enterprises has clearly and unequivocally established 
marketing and profit making as its goal. Due to financial 
problems however, even the state institutions are 
increasingly forced to supplement the value loss of their 
appropriations with market oriented activities. These 
range from publishing houses through theaters to cul- 
tural homes. In turn, market oriented functioning 
brought about the symptoms of commercialization. It 
became increasingly difficult to separate learning oppor- 
tunities that were offered on the basis of educational 
policy, from other offerings which have their basis in 
marketing activities. 


In the late 1970's the signs of uncertainty concerning the 
ideal and the principle were increasingly felt. The inter- 
national and domestic events that caused such uncer- 
tainty cannot be analyzed here. Insofar as the sources of 
this sense of uncertainty are concerned, the analysis of 
the matter is of low priority. But from the standpoint of 
implementing educational policies the requirement that 
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all institutions of learning must ensure that educational 
policy in regard to its ideals and principles dominate, as 
declared by the party and by the cabinet, cannot be 
neglected. Taking a different approach to this issue: 
trend setting cultural workshops and institutions could 
not formulate their artistic, and particularly not their 
political profiles. Periodicals, publishers, theaters and 
cultural homes could permit, and actually did permit 
representatives of trends which deviated from the 
“official” trend in regard to one or another ideal, prin- 
ciple or taste, to prevail, provided that the institutions 
engaged the deviants in debate and that their program- 
ming policies and programs were “balanced.” Even 
though as compared to the substance and single track 
methods of the 1950’s, these developments represented 
an opening and a relaxation, with the passage of time the 
disadvantages of these developments became increas- 
ingly evident. The need for, and the faint practice of 
following the trend—a matter that may be deemed as 
natural—also appeared, but it is more important that as 
a result of the unchanged political institutional system 
certain political endeavors which deviated from the 
established trend appeared in the cloak of educational 


policy. 


The political sphere responded to these phenomena with 
inappropriate actions. The essence of the mistakes was 
that the actions presented political phenomena as having 
literary or educational character. This is so, because the 
responses took place in the form of actions pertaining to 
literary policy and to educational policy. For this reason 
it did not become clear, as it could not have become 
clear, that the foundations of publicly displayed cultural 
conflicts manifest dissatisfaction with the framework of 
the political institutional system. 


As the above mentioned uncertainty in regard to ideals 
and principles gained strength, both the “official” and 
the debating partners’ value system and position became 
faded, in some places beyond recognition. The resultant 
confusion in regard to values, produced not only ideo- 
logical damage within public opinion, it also had a 
demoralizing effect. It often resulted in uncertain, often 
double faced conduct on part of the leaders and workers 
of educational institutions, a conduct which conveyed 
multiple meanings. 


I felt that it would be important to touch upon the 
present situation and its antecedents, because in many 
respects they provide advance indications as to the 
needed changes in direction in regard to cultural and 
public education policies. Nevertheless the following 
concept is not merely a correction of the old one. [The 
new concept] flows from the fact that the needs for a 
determined fulfillment of a democratic society, the 
socialist constitutional state and reform were elevated to 
the level of a party program, in the absence of which 
these endeavors could not be perceived. 


Self-Inspired Activities and Pluralism 


Before going any further, let us recognize in the educa- 
tional context the natural state of society, this being 
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pluralism stemming from the situation of communities 
and of individuals, from the level of culture, and from 
inquisitive interest and taste. It is this pluralistic group, 
individual or community which should establish its own 
forms for learning, its “media” and its institutions. 


What would this mean in practice? Any individual, 
community, association or societal organization should 
be able to establish and to maintain from its own 
financial resources an educational institution for any 
kind of educational purpose. This could range from 
chamber music to model ship building, and from the 
establishment of a theater or a periodical to the dissem- 
ination of information. This would include a recognition 
of the peculiar, trend oriented profiles of these work- 
shops and activities. Let us view these as the result of 
society’s self-inspired cultural activities. 


Nevertheless, the development of educational institu- 
tions based on self-inspired activities would be tied to at 
least two indispensable conditions. First, laws must 
accurately establish the framework and the limits. What- 
ever is prohibited should be expressed by law, and the 
organs charged with the enforcement of these laws (pros- 
ecutors, courts) must control, and in case of violations, 
must sanction such activities. Second, the planned bud- 
getary reform, as a result of which the proportionate 
distributive ratio among all revenue producers—the 
state, councils, enterprises, the population—will change, 
must favor the population. Under these circumstances it 
becomes conceivable that communities will be able to 
produce the appropriate material resources for the real- 
ization of their cultural objectives. In addition to fund- 
ing received from individuals and communities, a way 
must be found by which enterprises contribute to the 
maintenance of one or another cultural institution. This 
may serve the enterprises interests. Economic regula- 
tions must define the distinction between not for profit 
cultural institutions on the one hand, and institutions 
having an enterprise character, which function according 
to the rules of the productive sector, on the other. 


Market oriented activities and the often consequent 
commercialization cannot be eliminated. It can be offset 
nevertheless, by facilitating the conditions for nonprofit 
self-inspired activities. For example, opportunities for 
tax write-offs would stimulate enterprises to participate 
in the functioning of such organizations. The improve- 
ment of societal expectations to be accomplished by 
significantly raising cultural levels in the long term as the 
other, more important, at the same time more durable 
and more successful antidote to commercialization. 


State and Council Tasks 


Let us clarify, and let us familiarize the public with the 
tasks facing the government and the councils, as well as 
the principles of the division of labor between the two. 
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Councils, the autonomous local organs must be assigned 
an even greater role than now in shaping the educational 
profile within their jurisdictions, and in maintaining and 
transforming the institutional system hich they oper- 
ate. Through the well targeted allocation of parts of 
council budgets, methods must be and can be found 
which influence the operation of self-inspired educa- 
tional institutions. 


Government offices concerned with education should 
provide fixed conceptual points by which councils can 
orientate themselves (as that presently exists in some 
areas already) in choosing their educational policy direc- 
tions and methods, in developing their processes, and in 
formulating their institutional system in a desirable 
fashion. But the state should not resort to direct methods 
in providing such [guidance and direction]. In most 
areas of endeavor—in the cases of performing arts pro- 
gram policies, of public education, and in regard to 
public collections—this situation already exists. The 
government should have available very accurate, up-to- 
date information concerning the development of educa- 
tional processes on a national scale, as well as of the 


results produced by the functioning of the institutional ' 


system. In possession of such information, the govern- 
ment could provide regular indications judging the per- 
formance of council activities, could call attention to 
tensions and to undesirable phenomena. In places where 
these cannot be corrected by local means, the govern- 
ment should provide assistance through programs 
announced by way of competition, to be funded -by 
central resources earmarked for educational purposes. 


At the same time it must be made clear in which areas 
and by what means the state’s “obligation to provide” 
must be maintained. There is great confusion in this 
regard. The state’s “obligation to provide” cannot come 
into question in regard to public education construed as 
a citizen right, as well as with respect to the related 
matters, such as the provision of school books and 
supplies, and the training of teachers. In contrast, how- 
ever, it must be clarified how this concept should be 
construed in the context of specialized training, retrain- 
ing, and continued education, as well as of higher edu- 
cation as a whole. It is not clear who has and in what 
manner—or if at all—an “obligation to provide” beyond 
the oft criticized postal service “obligation to provide” 
for the distribution of newspapers, which is yet to be 
replaced. Does the network of the county network of 
movie theaters have an “obligation to provide”? In 
general there is, at least according to their founding 
charter, but there is no such obligation according to their 
economic regulatory system. In reality, such require- 
ments sometimes fit, in other instances they do not. Is 
there an “obligation to provide” in regard to book 
distribution, and particularly with respect to the supply- 
ing of books to libraries and to small settlements, both of 
which produce virtually no profits? And although fortu- 
nately, this system happens to work momentarily, from a 
legal standpoint the obligation to provide school books 
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remains unclear. Should there be some kind of a stan- 
dard governing theaters (e.g. everyone should have a 
theater within 60 km [of his place of residence]), or, 
should it be the way it actually evolves in practice: 
should it all depend on decisions reached by autonomous 
councils? The situation must be clarified in regard to 
these issues, taking into consideration issues pertaining 
to both educational policy and to economics and 
finances. 


It would be desirable if the government would unequiv- 
ocally state and publicly announce a listing of cultural 
institutions which have a national significance and 
effect, and as a result serve as the repository of the state’s 
cultural policies, and therefore are sustained by the state 
from funds allocated by the state budget. (We have in 
mind here the much debated educational role of televi- 
sion and radio, some significant cultural periodicals, the 
Opera and the National Theater, perhaps some other 
theaters, the National Szechenyi Library, etc.) The 
sphere of such institutions should be established in a 
manner so that their activities may be funded through 
the state budget, and so that for the sake of increased 
revenues, .these institutions are not forced to deviate 
from the guidelines set in governmental educational and 
cultural policies. It is these institutions, ard the leader- 
ship of these institutions which could be expected to 
unequivocally represent the educational and culturai 
policies announced by the state. Only in this way could 
these functioning institutions become indicators to citi- 
zens in the medium of colorful pluralism—and beyond 
their original missions—regarding the intentions of gov- 
ernmental educational and cultural policies. 


Societal Control 


But how can the citizen involve himself relative to the 
intentions of educational and cultural policy, and in the 
designation of directions? From what we have seen thus 
far one could say that in some of its main features the 
system is already working that way, or is beginning to 
work that way. The chief method of direction, however, 
is regulation by the state, which in many respects is 
bureaucratic in character. 


There is a method, a well-known process which enables 
the establishment of public and democratic control of 
cultural and educational institutions. It is impossible to 
provide a universal prescription for this kind of multi- 
tiered and multifaceted institutional system, however a 
typical solution which could be applied in many areas 
would be that decisions regarding the most important 
program policies that have a strategic character, and with 
respect to financial and personnel issues would be made 
by bodies, whose members represent a respectable stra- 
tum of those who create and “consume” the cultural 
assets of the various institution. The members of such 
bodies within their own institutions would have to be 
appointed for specific terms by the state or by the 
councils, and their functioning and decisions would have 
to be accessible to the public. 
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It would be important that these bodies receive decision 
making, and not merely advisory authority. In addition it 
should be made clear in regard to what types of issues the 
head of the institution may exercise individual, sole author- 
ity. Equally, it would be indispensable that the “consumer” 
(the cultured theater or movie audience, as well as the 
professional representative of objective judgment—the 
critic) carry an equal weight in these bodies. Otherwise, 
groups composed on an “intensive” basis would inevitable 
represent the internal interest relationships of the institu- 
tion, and this would not necessarily coincide with the 
societal interest attached to the institution. 


The ministerial and the council apparatus may be sub- 
stantially relieved of tasks they performed thus far, and 
there may come about a more open system of cultural 
guidance which the citizen may review and become 
familiar with. The functioning of organizations in the 
open yields less room for subjectivity, and thus the 
depressing effect on the functioning of a profession or an 
institution, created by low standards or inapt state or 
council officials—unfortunately, a frequent phenome- 
non these days—would be minimized or would cease to 
exist. 


The system by which funds are awarded for cultural and 
public education purposes, one that is needed today and 
will be needed in the future, is ready to be managed by 
society. The best method is that of competition. This will 
not have to be changed, and competition is most satis- 
factorily judged by professional and societal juries. 


The ‘Direction’ of the Arts and Sciences? 


It is most likely that all attempts will fail to establish a 
categorical order of values in the form of a closed system 
and in an accurately predictable manner for the purpose 
of charting the directions, possibilities and developmen- 
tal paths for artistic and scientific (of a basic research 
character) creative activity. It follows from the nature of 
artistic and scientific activity that its essence is the 
creation of something new. What would lend and artistic 
or scientific character to such creations if they could be 
defined in advance by way of political considerations. 
The actual value of new artistic creation, and the novelty 
value of scientific creation may be assessed and decided 
after the fact, on the basis of professional judgment 
which is based on proof. From the standpoint of art and 
science policies this means that on the one hand more 
room and opportunity must be established in both fields 
for experimentation, not restricting in principle the birth 
of some new things that are desirable. On the other hand, 
from a practical, and primarily from a financial stand- 
point, since those who hold the strings of the purse must 
make choices from among all that is new and forthcom- 
ing, these choices must be made by injecting aesthetic 
and scientific value judgments—while they certainly 
take the risk of making errors. 
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Therefore, the “direction”’ of artistic and scientific activ- 
ities—the term “direction” taken in its strictest mean- 
ing—is nonsense. It contradicts the nature of creative 
activity. Accordingly, one must take the position of 
advocating the freedom of research and of the arts, and 
the opportunity for experimentation. 


This thesis has a theoretical character, however. Yet, the 
establishment of this thesis carries great significance, 
because even today there exist guidelines—for example, in 
the social science context—that deal with this matter in 
terms of direction, [more specifically, in terms of] “closer 
direction by the party.” The theoretical character of the 
declaration should be understood as saying that while free 
creation and experimentation is going on, it goes on, 
unfortunately, with limited resources and within an insti- 
tutional system which is equipped at a given level. Accord- 
ingly, the making of choices is an objective necessity, at the 
same time however, it provides an opportunity for the 
support of worthy endeavors. 


In the context of the arts, the socialist state must assume 
the role of the chief patron, because by virtue of its social 
concepts the state recognizes the societal significance of 
artistic creation. In assuming its role as the patron, the 
state may endeavor, but may not accept the responsibility 
for the exercise of flawless selective judgment, and the 
state travels the safest path if in the selection of contem- 
porary artistic creators eligible for support it relies on 
aesthetic value judgments, and if for young, starting artists 
it provides an opportunity to prove themselves. The 
responsibility of art critics is not debatable, and within the 
circle of creative artists, concerns about the damaging 
effects of “clique criticizing” guided by group interests and 
having only partial validity, are justified even today. It is 
for this reason that it would be necessary to develop 
conditions for becoming a critic—conditions that are 
accepted by society and are overseen professionally. 


In the area of sciences, recognition of the significance of 
basic research is no longer the subject of debate. By 
virtue of the National Scientific Research Fund [OTKA], 
the system by which funds are allocated on the basis of 
competition may be viewed more or less as structurally 
established. The situation is different with respect to 
applied and developmental research: even though one 
cannot speak of substantive direction, market demands 
and the existence of an orientating, drawing role of the 
economy is beyond doubt. Today’s concern is that the 
shortcomings of market activities and of economic con- 
ditions serve as hindrances to the natural prevalence of 
the main stimulant of applied and developmental 
research. 


We are discussing a “new” conception of cultural poli- 
cies. We may regard the true recognition of the pluralis- 
tic character and its consequences, as well as the general 
application of democratic methods of direction as the 
essential new element, in addition to the need to upgrade 
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the societal value of acquiring culture—a matter long 
sought. But even this way, the recommended changes 
exert in-depth effects, their realization in certain areas 
violates interests, it bears quite strongly on financial 
considerations, and therefore cannot become a reality by 
virtue of itself, automatically. Accordingly, insofar as the 
concept is acceptable, it requires a series of decisions. 


The chief goal is to turn culture into a public treasure. 
This is what Jozsef Eotvos wrote to his son 120 years ago: 
“on occasion, whenever I see the existing poverty of 
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Hungary with respect to all means of public education, 
coupled with overconfidence and so little desire to 
acquire culture, I despair in my official capacity. I fully 
share your view that intellectual progress is more impor- 
tant than any railroad or any financial interest. This 
holds true everywhere, but mainly in Hungary, where 
material progress is possible only if it is accompanied by 
our intellectual development.” 


Permanence in change? How nice it would be to begin a 
new era by overcoming the obstacles! 
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Those who guide specialized training and the training of 
skilled workers face particularly difficult tasks, because 
they would have to successfully resolve several complex 
problems individually, and all at the same time. The first 
en problem presents itself in the transformation of today’s 

structure of trades, which flows from fragmented, nar- 

row and nonconvertible specialized training. Rather 
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